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An interval of professional leisure, during the last sum- 
mer, enabled me to gratify along cherished wish of seeing 
a little of the Old World, and especially its institutions for 
the cure of the Insane. My route was determined, in a 
great measure, by this object, and thus | succeeded in visit- 
ing most of the establishments that have obtained the great- 
est celebrity both at home and abroad. Presuming that the 
results of my observations may not be entirely devoid of 
interest to my professional brethren, and perhaps to some 
others, | am induced to offer them to the public, hoping 
that they may be productive of good in a department of 
philanthropy, where much yet remains to be learned. If 
we would have our course in it characterised by progress, 
it will be better to dismiss all notions of superior excellenck, 
learn what others are doing, and be willing to receive with 
a teachable disposition, the lessons they offer us. 1! fear we 
have been too prone to believe that our institutions for the 


insane are far beyond those of any other country, and in a 
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spirit of self-complacency, have gone on, year after year, 
copying one another—too often our faults and merits alike— 
scarcely evincing a suspicion that anything could be learned 
from abroad. We do not seem to have been aware, that in 
Europe, these institutions, for the few last years, have re- 
ceived a large share of the public attention, and that intel- 
lectual effort and enlightened philanthropy have been de- 
voted to their improvement, to a degree quite unparalleled 
in America. We should recollect that there, the greater 
control of the government over all matters pertaining to the 
public good, and the greater wealth of the community in 
England, if no where else, give them an immense advan- 
tage over us, in improving the condition of the public char- 
ities. Here, the let-alone policy which we have rejected in 
regard to trade, has been too much adopted in measures of 
philanthropy which are thus abandoned to individuals whose 
zeal may not be according to knowledge, and whose pecuni- 
ary means are inadequate to carry out their undertakings in a 
generous and lofty style. Their steady, systematic, and in- 
telligent mode of proceeding, strongly contrasts with the fit- 
fulness, irregularity and lack of intelligence that character- 
ise so many of our benevolent efforts, and produce an im- 
perfect and disjointed result. It would not be strange then, 
if it should appear, that, in many respects, we have been 
outdone ina field of benevolent and scientific exertion, where 
we have flattered ourselves that we shine without a rival. 

Now more than at any former period, are the insane at- 
tracting the public attention, exciting the sympathies of the 
charitable, and appealing to all the better feelings of men in 
favor of institutions expressly for their cure. These are 
getting to be regarded as a distinguishing feature of the 
times, and one in which it is a point of national honor to ex- 
cel. The community naturally look for direction on this sub- 
ject to those who are professionally connected with it. To 
them is entrusted the responsibility of preparing plans of 
building, and providing the general and particular arrange- 
ments. Their views are regarded as having peculiar value; 
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and on them it mainly depends, whether our hospitals for the 
insane shall favorably compare with those of Europe, or 
present a mortifying example of the most decided inferior- 
ity. I see not, therefore, how we can continue to neglect 
making ourselves acquainted with the condition of the for- 


eign hospitals, without being false to our trust—careless of 


the national honor, and but half devoted to the good cause 
in which we are enrolled. If it should appear that our in- 
stitutions are second to no others, a knowledge of the fact 
may excite us to fresh exertions to maintain their position, 
while, if they are really inferior, the sooner we know it, the 
better. 

A minute account of every institution I visited, embracing 
whatever I saw and heard, might possibly gratify curiosity 
in some degree, but it would involve needless repetition, 
and contain much that may be found elsewhere. The ob- 
ject | now have in view will be best answered, by giving 
only the resu/ts of my observations, together with such gen- 
eral conclusions as I have been led to adopt on some impor- 
tant pvints connected with insanity and hospitals for the in- 
sane. In doing this 1 shall trouble the reader as little as 
possible with information already before the public, and re- 
frain from discussing points that have not a decided practi- 
cal interest. In the course of my tour, ! visited the follow- 
ing institutions, which, with one or two exceptions, were 
freely opened to my inspection, observing the general fea- 
tures of their construction and management, and learning, 
to a greater or less extent, the opinions of their superinten- 
dents on points of peculiar importance. 


Liverpoo] Lunatic Asylum. 
Northampton General Lunatic Asylum. 
T. O. Prichard, M. D,. 

Oxford Warneford Asylum. 
T. Wintle, M. D. 


York Asylum. 
Mr. 8. Alderson. 
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York Friends’ Retreat. 
J. Tharnam, M. D. 
Surrey Lunatic Asylum, at Springfield, near London. 
Mr. §S. Hill. 
Leicester County Asylum. 
Mr. H. F. Prosser. 
Gloucester County Asylum. 
Mr. Huxley. 
West-Riding of York, County Asylum at Wakefield. 
Dr. C. C. Corsellis. 
Middlesex County Asylum at Hanwell. 
J. Begley, M. D. and Nesbitt. 
St. Luke’s Hospital in London. 
Mr. H. Lambert. 


Bethlem Hospital, London. 
Mr. Wood. 
Nottingham General Lunatic Asylum. 
T. Powell, M. D. 

Moor Croft House, Hillingdon. 
Mr. A. and W. Stilwell. 
Edinburgh Royal Lunatic Asylum. 
Dr. Mackinnon. 

Dundee Royal Asylum. 

Dr. A. Mackintosh. 

Sir James Murray’s Asylum, Perth. 
Mr. Pierides. 

Glasgow Royal Asylum. 

Dr. W. Hutcheson. 

Belfast District Asylum, 

Dr. R, Stewart. 
Hospital of St. Yon at Rouen. 
Dr. Parchappe. 

Royal House of Charenton. 
Drs. Calmei] and Foville. 
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Hospital of Salpetriere. 
Drs. Falret, Mitivie, &c. 
Hospital! of Bicetre. 
Drs. Voisin, Moreau, &c. 

Drs. Falret and Voisin’s Private establishment at Vanves. 
Drs. Mitivie and Moreau’s Private establishment at Ivry. 
Richmond County Asylum, Dublin. 

Swift's Hospital, Dublin. 

Establishment for the Insane at Siegburg, Prussia. 

Dr. Jacobi. 


Hospital for the Insane at Illenav, Grand Duchy of Baden. 
Dr. Roller. 


In the above list | have given the names of medical men 
who reside in the house where there are such, and where 
not, of those who have the principal charge of the manage- 
ment. In Great Britain, the establishments for the insane, 
regarded as to their origin and means of support, may be 
divided into several classes. Some have been erected solely 
by the county ; some by the county in conjunction with pri- 
vate individuals ; some by private subscriptions exclusively ; 
some have been erected and are supported by the govern 
ment, (naval and military hospitals,) and some are what are 
called, licensed houses, and are the offspring of private 
speculation. The expenses of the first three classes are 
defrayed by the income from their vested funds, donations, 
and a rate of board for each patient which is paid by his 
friends, or the parish to which he belongs. The greater 
part of them receive more or less private patients, the high- 
er rate at which they are charged, contributing to reduce 
that of the paupers. Tle somewhat prevalent suspicion 
that private establishments are liable to abuses in which the 
public ones have less inducement to indulge, or which are 
prevented by a more efficient supervision, have led to the 
placing of many private patients in the county asylums’ 
notwithstanding the objections that might seem to arise from 
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their pauper character. They have no communication, 
however with the paupers, occupying rooms in a different 
part of the house, and furnished with accommodations in 
any style of expense they are willing to pay for. The 
charge for this class is often as high as two or three hun- 
dred guineas per year, for which they have a suit of rooms 
handsomely furnished, private attendants, carriages, and 
even gardens appropriated exclusively to their own use. 
In the Scotch asylums a very large proportion of the pa- 
tients are private, and the quarter they occupy constitutes 
quite a distinct establishment. The licensed houses are, 
many of them, of long standing. The speculation having 
succeeded, the interest in the concern may have been re- 
peatedly transferred, like a stand in business, or remained in 
the hands of the widow or children of the original propri- 
etor, and carried on by them, or leased to other parties. 
They receive public or private patients exclusively, or both 
together, and their number range from 2 to 600. One 
gentleman, Dr. Warburton, whose father before him was 
in the same business, is the proprietor of an establishment at 
Bethnal Green near London, containing almost 600 patients. 
Although the interest of the proprietors is liable to conflict 
with that of the patients, there is every reason to believe 
that the latter are well treated, and that the gross abuses 
which gave some of them a sad notoriety, twenty years ago, 
have almost entirely disappeared. All the English estab- 
lishments, public and private, are subject to the inspection, 
and, to a certain degree, the control of the local magistrates, 
who are in the habit of visiting them frequently, and recom- 
mending such changes as may seem to be required ; and, 
though invested with no compulsory power over the licensed 
houses, they may if they please, refuse to renew their li- 


*cense. 


Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy.—To produce a 
more efficient supervision, and to raise the general character 
of establishments for the insane, by comparing their results, 
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pointing out defects, and suggesting improvements, a central 
board was created by Parliament, a few years since, called 
the Metropolitan Commissioners in Lunacy. They are 
twenty in number, are appointed by the Lord Chancellor, 
and divide between them the duty of making a particular 
inspection of every institution, public or private, several 
times in the year. Though vested with none but advisory 
powers, they yet exert an influence but little less effectual 
than a direct exercise of power. Their last report is a 
document of considerable length and importance, abound- 
ing in valuable suggestions and information respecting the 
English Hospitals for the insane, which we might look for 
in vain in any other source. But something more is needed 
than the authoritative tone in which its decisions are pro- 
nounced, to ensure them that kind of respect which attaches 
only to such as are founded on close, careful, and long con- 
tinued observation of the insane, and a practical knowledge 
of the working of institutions for their cure. The obser- 
vations of practical, intelligent and high-minded men though 
without any special knowledge of insanity, are entitled to 
the most respectful consideration ; because, regarding the 
subject from a somewhat different point of view, they some- 
times see things which may escape the notice of the imme- 
diate laborers in the work. But it would not be strange if 
such persons should sometimes arrive at conclusions prema- 
turely, or commit mistakes that a longer experience would 
enable them to correct. The visits of the Commissioners 
are necessarily short and infrequent; and consequently must 
fail to bring out much that would fall under their notice in 
a longer stay. A hospital for the insane is not a machine 
which may be set in motion at pleasure, and its various parts 
and their manner of working deliberately inspected ; but a 
congregation of men and women morbidly subject to whim, 
humor and passion, ever presenting some new phasis, and 
ever producing some new impressions on the mind of the 
observer. The accidental and adventitious are liable to be 
mistaken for the necessary and essential. What once ap- 
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peared to be a flagrant defect, is subsequently found to be 
an unavoidable evil, and thus are the conclusions of one visit 
supplanted by those of the next. Some of the Commaission- 
ers were well prepared by their tastes and studies, to observe 
correctly and intelligently; while others who owed their 
places, more to family or political connexion, than to any 
apparent fitness for the duty, were exceedingly deficient in 
the tact and judgment necessary for guiding their inquiries 
toany useful results. Still, with all these reservations, their 
report is one of the most important documents of the time, 
which no one will fail to consult who is at all interested in 
this subject. 


Vistting Justices, Directors, Governors, &c.—A committee 
of the local Justices of the Peace chosen by themselves, or 
in case of the subscription asylums, of the Governors who 
become such in virtue of their subscriptions, is invested by 
law with the general direction of the county asylums and 
licensed houses, making the regulations for their manage- 
ment, and appointing and discharging the officers and ser- 
vants. The board of visitors being constituted of gentlemen 
who have directly contributed to the funds of the establish- 
ment, or belong to the county which has a pecuniary in- 
terest in its proper management, it would seem as if a wise 
and faithful direction were effectually secured. But here as 
elsewhere, human nature will show its infirmities. The 
small share of the individual in the general interest, is swal 
lowed up in the more direct and personal interest that springs 
from his official relations. ‘The most of them can have bul 
a vague idea of the duties of their office, yet they are nat 
urally pleased with the exercise of the power it confers, and 
especially that kind of it must pleasing to a certain class of 
minds—the power of patronage. Delegating no powe 
which they can possibly exercise themselves, and constant- 
ly hampering those whom they have cutrusted with any, 1 
has come to pass that the English asylums have probably 
been directed with less intelligence and disregard of unwor- 
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thy considerations, than any on the continent, or in America. 
The visiting Justices have been described by one who has 
seen much of them, as “ on the subject of insanity, profound- 
ly ignorant, individually irresponsible, and collectively des- 
potic.” Indications of the spirit in which they exercise their 
functions, may be gathered from the rules they have made; 
and it is a spirit which can form no higher idea of the du- 
ties and characters of those who are charged with the care 
of the insane, than by regarding them like those of the keep- 
ers of jails, workhouses, and prisons. 

I shall have occasion im the course of my remarks, to no- 
tice some of the results of their direction, and just now 
shall only allude to one which is strongly calculated to im- 
pede the progress of these institutions in a course of steady 
improvement. The law vests in them the appointment and 
discharge of the officers and servants, and the exercise of 
this prerogative is supposed to be not disagreeable to the 
visiting justices, as they could readily procure a change in 
the law if they wished it. In a country where the position 
of every individual in society is less fixed and stable, an in- 
sane hospital could hardly live a week under the embarrass- 
ment of such a rule, and in England it is evidently the source 
of incalculable mischief and irouble. In a few instances, 
the visiting justices have relinquished the privilege to the 
Superintendent, and been seriously rebuked therefor by the 
Metropolitan Commissioners. The appointment of the ser- 
vants in this manner, would seem to be attended with less 
difficulty, than their dismissal; but the idea of an assembled 
body of nobility and gentry, country squires and retired 
tradesmen, clergymen and lawyers, gravely discussing the 
qualifications of an individual brought before them, for being 
an attendant on the insane or a scullion in the kitchen, has 
in it something of the ludicrous, quite at variance with our 
notions of the dignity of such persons. No doubt, the ad- 
vice of the Superintendent may be received, and may influ- 
ence their decision, but if always followed and as a matter 
of course, the exercise of their prerogative would seem to 
VOL. 00 
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be needless, while if disregarded, there is implied a conflict 
of views that cannot but be followed by evil consequences. 
Which party is the better judge of the suitableness or un- 
suitableness of certain persons for taking care of the insane, 
a body whose knowledge of insanity and of the insane, is the 
fruit of an occasional visit to an asylum, or he who has de- 
voted his life to their observation and care, and whose rep- 
utation and livelihood are involved in the correct manage- 
ment of the institution, is a question that no one, under the 
dictates of plain common sense, would hesitate for a moment 
how to answer. 

I was curious as to the immediate working of the rule 
which seemed likely to bring the Superintendent into direct 
collision with his servants on somewhat equal terms. In 
answer to my inquiries on this point, | was told by the phy- 
sician of one of their institutions, that when he requested the 
removal of an attendant, they were sometimes both summon- 
ed before the board, and required to tell their respective 
stories. “Does the Superintendent always prevail?” I in- 
quired. “No,” was the reply. “Not long since, I request- 
ed the discharge of a female attendant for repeated drunk- 
eness. We both appeared before the board. The charge 
was not denied, but she was retained until the occurrence 
of another drunken fit, when her discharge was permitted.” 
In a pamphlet recently published, entitled a “ Letter to Lord 
Ashley on the general government of Lunatic Asylums,” 
and signed “The Matron in a Lunatic Asylum,” many of 
the questions much agitated at the present time, are discuss- 
ed with uncommon ability. She thus vigorously deals with 
the law respecting appointments and discharges. 

“The responsible officers are dependept on the servants 
for the efficient carrying out of all their plans; their success 
therefore, materially depends on the moral influence they 
possess, not only over the patients, but the attendants also; 
the best organized plans and treatment, founded on the best 
principles, may be defeated by the carelessness, inexperience 
or unfaithfulness of these persons. 1 put the case to you my 
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Lord—what would be the state of your own household, with 
all the advantages of wealth and ease, if before you could 
discharge any of your servants for negligence or misconduct 
you must make your case out before a court, who are un- 
able to comprehend in what the duties of your servants con- 
sists’ Would you not walk in your house as a man unjust- 
ly fettered? Would you not, to avoid the impertinence of 
an uneducated servant, who felt he had the power of appeal 
against you, pass over any trifling omission requiring re- 
proof? And would you not rather retain an inefficient ser- 
vant, than expose yourself to so painful an ordeal? If the 
Superintendent of an asylum abuses the power of hiring 
and discharging the servants, he ought to be dispossessed of 
his office, as no longer competent to the right discharge of 
his duty; but to retain him as a responsible and yet power- 
less officer, cannot fail to produce an effect on the condition 
of these institutions—ruinous as to discipline, ruinous in its 
moral] influence on the whole establishment, and ruinous to 
the welfare of the insane, inasmuch as high-minded and faith- 
ful men will one after another throw up their appointments, 
and this solemn trust will fall into the hands of those who 
will be satisfied to ‘ get on as they can.’” 

The reason assigned for this singular regulation is, that 
the servant being independent of the officer, will have less 
hesitation in exposing the short comings of his superior, than 
he would, if by so doing he would be liable to lose his place. 
The reason implies a very low estimate of the character of 
the officer, for it seems to be presumed that he is strongly 
inclined to abuse his trust, for it cannot be supposed that a 
regulation confessedly mischievous would be adopted, mere- 
ly to prevent another evil not very likely to happen. It is 
quite obvious indeed, from the general tone of their reg- 
ulations, that an unremitting and most scrutinizing surveil- 
lance of the officers, is supposed to be necessary to the 
successful management of an asylum. The suspicion is nev- 
er to be dismissed that these gentlemen are ready to take 
advantage of any opportunity to go wrong, and need to be 
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hedged in by a system of checks and balances. The Su- 
perintendent is very much regarded in the light of an upper- 
servant of some cleverness and honesty, rather than of a 
gentleman whose talents, moral worth, and scientific attain- 
ments, have raised him to a highly responsible, arduous, and 
honorable position in his profession. 

A reason for the regulation in question, full as strong, 
though, of course, not acknowledged, is, that it affords an 
opportunity for the exercise of the patronage-power which is 
not to be lightly relinquished. Although the wages of their 
attendants and servants are Jess than they are with us, yet 
the superabundance of labor renders places of this kind 
highly desirable, and, consequently, they are eagerly sought 
for. Inthe exercise of the appointing power, a favor is dis- 
pensed and an obligation is incurred, that may redound in 
some way to the benefit of the obliging party. True, the 
helping of a servant to a place, would seem to be a priv- 
ilege hardly corresponding to the dignity of the class who 
exercise it, but this consideration is allowed to have but little 
influence, when a dependent may be placed beyond the need 
of future assistance, or a powerful friend obliged. At the 
very least, the simple abstract love of patronage is gratified, 
and that is something to those who may never have had the 
opportunity before. 

An instance of the kind of jealousy above alluded to, ap- 
pears in one of the rules of the Lincoln Asylum, as mis- 
chievous in its tendency, as it is indicative of inconceivable 
meanness in those who made it. “ Each patient discharged 
recovered shall be questioned by a deputation of the board, 
not only with respect to the treatment of himself or herself, 
but also as to the treatment of the other patients.” In the 
same spirit it is enacted, that “no Resident in Lincoln shall 
pass a night in the House, or be entertained at the charge of 
the Institution ; nor shall any Non-resident, without an entry 
of the fact in the House-Surgeon’s Journal.” 

A Register is often kept in the porter’s lodge or doctor’s 
office, in which the visitor is requested to enter his name, and 
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some other circumstances, and this was sometimes evidently 
not merely a matter of form. A friend of mine informed 
me that on leaving an institution which he had visited, the 
Superintendent walked down the road with him. When 
they had gone nearly a mile, the gentleman suddenly stopped 
and remarked with much concern, that my friend had not 
entered hisname in the visitor’s book, that the Justices might 
hear of his visit and would think it strange if his name were 
not there, and begged him to walk back and make the need- 
ful entry. 


In some establishments the visiting justices even partici. 
pate in the executive management, upon the idea that none 
can be trusted but themselves. At Hanwell, they furnish 
themselves with keys and enter the wards, changing atten- 
dants and patients from one gallery to another, and dispen- 
sing their orders with the utmost freedom. It is not strange 
that under such management, this institution should have 
been filled with confusion and disorder; nor can we wonder 
at the remedy such persons adopted, to counteract the effects 
of their own mischievous interference. Conceiving that a 
little military discipline would meet the exigency of the case, 
they installed into the office of Superintendent, a half-pay 
military officer. Of course, this arrangement could not last 
long, but I could not learn that any wisdom was learned from 
such experience. 


In France, the public establishments have originated and 
are supported in various ways. Some originally constituted 
apart of a hospice or alms house; others have sprung from 
religious houses; and a few have been created directly by 
the departments in which they are located. The medical 
men are appointed by the Minister of the Interior from a 
list of three nominated by the General Council, and selected 
from a body whose training has given them peculiar qualifi- 
cations for the office. The chief medical officer exercises 
paramount authority in everything connected with the inter- 
ests of the patients. As in England, the expenses are de- 
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frayed by a charge upon the patients, paid by their friends, 
or the district to which they belong. 


Officers.—No officer in the British asylums corresponds 
in all respects to our Superintendent who is the chief of the 
establishment, and vested with paramount power. There 
the officers are entrusted with less power, and that is more 
equally divided between them. Thus responsibility is frit. 
tered away, and that unity of plan and of purpose so neces- 
sary in maintaining the ordinary routine of service, not to 
speak of any higher end, is entirely wanting. In one of the 
largest establishments in the country, I found that the officers 
themselves were not quite clear as to the exact limits of each 
other’s responsibility. If the resident physician prescribed 
medicine, his prescription was liable to be countermanded 
by the visiting physician; if he moved a patient or atten- 
dant from one gallery to another, the matron might move 
them back again; and if the matron shut up a patient in her 
room, the visiting justices might, and probably would, order 
her to be enlarged. Thus each one was constantly interfe- 
ring with somebody else, and preparing for some fresh jeal- 
ousy, or heart-burning, disorder or dissatisfaction. 

The organization of the government of the hospitals for 
the insane seems to have been derived from that of the ordi- 
nary hospitals, and at a time when the management of the 
insane was very different from what it now is, there was no 
very obvious reason why it should not be so. There was, 
accordingly, in the insane as well as the other hospitals, a 
physician or surgeon who should visit the patients two or 
three times in the week; a house-surgeon or apothecary, to 
live in the house, prepare the prescriptions of the physiciam 
and be ready for accidents and emergencies; a steward to 
manage the finances and household economy; and a matron 
to look after the female patients. It was not perceived that 
there should be a radical difference between the manage- 
ment required for patients laboring under diseases of the 
body, and that most suitable for persons smitten with disor- 
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ders of the mind. To this cause is to be attributed chiefly 
the slow progress which institutions for the insane have made 
in the way of improvement. The officer in the immediate 
charge of the patients had the least power to minister to 
their moral necessities, even if capable of perceiving and 
appreciating them, while the one who had the power, could 
see nothing in his hasty and infrequent visits, to call for its 
exercise. Even after the gross abuses that resulted from 
this management, were unfolded, it was attempted to remedy 
them, not by cutting off the source of the evil, by putting 
the establishment into the charge of men possessing moral 
and scientific qualifications of a high order, and invested with 
the necessary power for carrying their views into effect, but 
by making stricter rules and a more searching espionage. 
In short, they expected to produce fidelity to trust, by oper- 
ating on the sentiment of fear, rather than by appealing to 
that zeal and devotion to duty which spring only from high 
moral aims and a laudable desire for scientific distinction. 
Latterly there has been a disposition to perceive and correct 
this mistake, by magnifying the office and character of the 
Superintendent, and rendering them more honorable. But 
with the attachment of the English to established usages, 
and especially to the patronage-power, it will probably be 
long before they adopt the simple and efficient system of 
executive government which prevails in the American and 
German asylums. 

In nearly all the English institutions—in all indeed of 
much reputation—there is a medical man residing in the 
house, and variously styled in different places, as the Physi- 
cian, House-Surgeon, Director, Medical Superintendent, 
Resident Physician, etc. There is always also a Visiting 
Physician who resides in the neighboring village, and visits 
the institution a certain number of times in the week. The 
respective duties of these two officers are loosely defined, and 
the part taken by each in the management,varies very much in 
different places. In some, the functions of the visiting phy- 
sician are exclusively medical ; while in others, he has more 
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or less share in the general management of the establishment. 
In some, he seems to be intended for ornament rather than 
use, his visits being a mere matter of form, while the resj- 
dent medical officer is the real chief, and so considered 
abroad. In others, the visiting physician is the fountain of 
all power which the Justices have not kept to themselves, 
and directs the whole management, the duties of the resident 
medical officer being confined to the execution of his orders, 
which may be so general that the former reaps all the credit 
of their success, and avoids any responsibility that may be 
incurred by their failure. In the rules of the Lincoln Asy- 
lum, the House-Surgeon is expressly forbidden to enter the 
galleries of the female patients “ without the attendance of the 
matron of some responsible female.” Even in this unworthy 
position, the resident physician is made accountable for the 
general condition of the establishment, and in one case at 
least, the very high character of one of the best institutions 
I saw, is the result of his indefatigable and intelligent efforts, 
while his salary is but little more than that of the visiting 
physician who makes two or three visits in the week, and 
obtains, probably, more than an equal share of the credit. 
Between these two extremes in the respective shares of duty 
borne by the medical officers, there is every intermediate 
variety. It needs but little sagacity to perceive that such 
an arrangement must be productive of barren or mischiev- 
ous results, but those who have the control of the English 
Asylums cannot, or will not perceive it, for a change here 
too, would involve a sacrifice of the patronage-power.* 


* At one time, as I have been informed, the two visiting physicians of the 
L—— asylum, who served in rotation for periods of three months, entertained 
antipodal views respecting diet and medical treatment. Accordingly, during the 
quarter’s attendance of one, the patients had a plenty of nutritious food, a lib- 
eral supply of beer and tobacco, and a tonic system of treatment. When the 
other officiated, all this was changed. Water-gruel became a frequent article 
of diet and rigid tetotalism prevailed throughout the house. 

A medical friend who examined some of the metropolitan insane establish- 
ments in February of last year, has given me the following minute of his obser- 
vation of the working of this system in a single instance. ‘ After having 
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As the case stands at present, the position of the Super- 
intendents is not thatto which the moral and intellectual 
character of the men, and, their distinguished services to 
humanity and science, abundantly entitle them. Served by 
attendants independent of them and “chosen,” says Dr. 
Conolly, “by those who wholly disregard their views,” ham- 
pered by a visiting physician who may thwart them at 
every turn, suspected and watched by directors unable or 
unwilling to appreciate their views, it is not easy for them to 


visited a number of the larger private asylums, such as Sir I. Miles’ at Hoxton, the 
White and Red Houses at Bethnal Green, and Whitmore house, I took advan- 
tage of a letter of introduction, kindly tendered to me by Dr. Begley of Han- 
well, to the Visiting Physician of the ancient and well known Hospital of St. 
Luke’s in the City, in which my peculiar objects were stated, and soliciting the 
attentions of Dr. 8. to show me that hospital, as well as some private estab- 
lishments owned or directed by him, for singular as it would appear to us, with 
our views of professional elevation, there is no inconsistency in an individual 
there being in the honorable post of director or head to a great public charity, 
and engaged at the same time in the business speculation of a private establish- 
ment. After spending two or three mornings in fruitless attempts to wait upon 
the Doctor at his own house, I luckily found him at St. Luke’s on the day of 
his weekly visit. I congratulated myself on the opportunity of witnessing the 
mode and prescription of the medical chiet of a famous London hospital, as I 
was invited, after my letter had been sent up, to join him in a nurses’ or day- 
room where he was “‘ doing up” the curative business of the week. The physi- 
cian and his apothecary were seated on each side of a table, and such patients 
as had been adjudged, by whom I did not exactly understand, to be proper 
recipients of professional aid, were arranged on seats about the room, with at- 
tendants waiting to preserve order and make report of facts. One by one, they 
were called up, pulse felt, tongue looked at, and some simple placebo, light 
pargative or insignificant trifle directed. The patient was asked questions about 
his bodily feelings, and the attendant in the patient’s presence enquired of 
about his personal habits, peculiarities and delusions. This, of course, brought 
the lunatic and his keeper into direct collision, and was suceeeded by denials, 
recriminations and vituperation on the part of the former. In repeated instan- 
ces, at that one session, the patient was hurried out of the room in a state of high 
excitement. The replies and manner of the attendants were not such as to 
imptess me favorably as to their habitual sympathy, and it was painful to see 
the female patients compelled to refer to their domestic matters, as motives to 
early discharge, in presence of all the others. 

After dispatching a seat full of females, we crossed over to the other side of 
the house, where the same farce was repeated. Whether the medicines pre- 
scribed were to last the week, till the Doctor came again, or whether the apoth- 
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carry out any enlarged plans of improvement, or even to 
elevate their management much above the level of the or- 
dinary hospital virtues of unexceptionable cleanliness and 
good diet. That they frequently have, in spite of all these 
obstacles, given a memorable impulse to the cause in which 
they labor, is a proof of their energy and ability, rather than 
of the merit of the system. It is not surprising therefore, 
that, tired of struggling with the difficulties of their position, 
several of their most distinguished Superintendents have re- 
cently resigned their office. 

In some cases, there is an assistant physician who corres- 
ponds, in most respects, to the assistant in our asylums. 


The Matron has but little to do with directing the details 
of the household economy, but much with the management 
of the female patients. In some establishments, she is the 
principal member of the government on the female side of 
the house, completely controlling the service, and yielding 


ecary was allowed to direct treatment in the interim I did not learn. The 
patients were examined and prescribed for, as far as the chief’s part was con- 
cerned, at the rate of about fifteen to the hour. 


I had the interest to inquire of some of the bona fide medical heads of other 
English hospitals, as to the rationale of a system so palpably absurd and behind 
the age. I found they appreciated its exact value to the patients, precisely as 
T had done, and could only explain its continuance, as many other things in 
that country are accounted for, that it was an old prescriptive part of the regi- 
men, and that innovations and improvements touched more or less personal in- 
terests, and therefore could not and would not be sanctioned. 

After Dr. S. left, which was as soon as he had run over his two lines of pa- 
tients, (making no reference to his private madhouses,) the apothecary, a very 
intelligent and polite young man, had the kindness to take me over the house. 
I found sore improvements in its state as compared with 1840, when I had 
visited it, particularly that chains were not, as then, incommon use, and a por- 
tion of the patients were permitted to use knives and forks (of peculiar guarded 
patterns it is true,) instead of bits of bone. Still I could not learn that the 
great modern changes in medical and moral treatment, which have been spread- 
ing over England so generally within this limit of four years, had at all reached 
a place which from its metropolitan location, its age, its selection of favorable 
cases for treatment, might have a priori been expected to have been a first 
class institution. Our American use of sedative measures, favorably introduced 
in many institutions was evidently unheard of here.” 
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to the physician only in the matter of medieal treatment. 
In one instance, I found that the matron regulated the admis- 
sion and discharge of the female patients, fixed upon the 
terms, and maintained the correspondence with their friends. 
In the Surrey asylum, and I believe, in some others, the rules 
accord to her the right of recommending to the Justices, 
suitable persons for attendants. 

The functions of the Steward are very similar to those of 
the same officer with us, except that he has much to do with 
the details of housekeeping which fall within the prov- 
ince of our matron, and he never officiates as Treasurer 
of the institution, as he frequently does with us. 

In the French establishments, the medical service is _per- 
formed after the fashion of the ordinary hospitals, by one or 
more physicians who go through the house every day or 
two, and by internes, as they are called, or house-pupils. 
The visiting physician is invested with supreme power over 
the medical and moral management, appoints the attendants 
and some of the subordinate officers.’ Although he does not 
reside in the house, he spends more time in it, and is better 
acquainted with the patients, than the corresponding officer 
of the English establishments, yet his attention must be much 
taken up with the medical treatment and the general condi- 
tion of the house. He cannot, of course, have that minute 
acquaintance with the notions and feelings and wishes of the : 
patients, which our Superintendents have, who live under 
the same roof, and see and converse with them often. His 
services must necessarily fall far short of the standard by 
which Esquirol would measure them, who says sthat “he 
should have much time at his disposal, and make as it were 
an abnegation of himself—he should visit them many times 
in the day, and even during the night, and not be satisfied by 
a morning visit, as in ordinary hospitals.” 

They have a Director corresponding to our Steward in 
most respects, who is appointed by the Minister of the Inte- 
rior. They have no matron. 

In the European institutions, the resident officers are quite 
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separate in their domestic relations, forming distinct estab- 
lishments of their own. This is congenial to their tastes and 
in accordance with their social usages, and therefore right 
and proper. I cannot but think it fortunate, however, that 
our usages permit, if they do not require, a‘more intimate 
and family-like association of the officers, whereby they nat- 
urally cultivate a sympathy and interest in one another, that 
leads to a heartier co-operation in laboring for their common 
charge. The organization which prevails in our institutions 
is, under all the circumstances, the best that can be devised, 
embracing a physician who resides in the house, completely 
controlling the management of the patients, and everything 
relating to their welfare, appointing and discharging the at- 
tendants, and responsible for the general condition of the es- 
tablishment—an assistant physician seconding his views 
sharing his Jabors, and thus enabling him to “discharge his 
responsibility to science,” using the language of Jacobi, “for 
the results of his medical observations, and for the promotion 
of his own advancement as a man and a philosopher”—a 
matron to direct the housekeeping, and superintend the work 
and clothing of the female patients,—a steward to manage 
the financial and out-of-doors concerns, and provide for the 
subsistence of the whole household.. All the officers are 
usually appointed by the Directors, but the assistants should, 
virtually at least, be appointed and discharged by the Super- 
intendent alone. 

If this organization does not always work well, the diffi- 
culty may be generally traced to those infirmities and un- 
worthy motives which would vitiate the working of any plan 
however perfect. The ingenuity of ill disposed men will 
readily find means to gratify their wishes; and so long as 
there is a single individual concerned in the direction or man- 
agement of an asylum, who is actuated by any other than 
the purest motives, just so long, and to the extent of his pow- 
er, will there be difficulty and trouble. If the Directors are 
appointed to their office—as they are in some of our State 
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asylums—in consequence of their connection with a politi. 
cal party, rather than any presumed fitness arising from mor- 
al or intellectual eminence, can it be reasonably expected 
that they will be governed by any higher consideration, in 
their appointments? True, such persons may believe, or 
affect to believe, that while promoting their selfish ends, or 
indulging feelings they would be ashamed to avow, they are 
best consulting the interests of the institution. And thus it 
is that men are sometimes entrusted with the difficult and 
delicate task of taking care of the iffsane, who would not 
have been thought of for that purpose, save on account of 
their political position and services. The only remedy for 
such and kindred evils, is to excite in the community a 
healthier tone of feeling on this subject, which shall frown 
upon any and every attempt to prostitute the most sacred 
of charities to the promotion of the most unworthy ends. 


Compensation of Officers.—The officers in the foreign 
asylums are, generally speaking, not so well paid as ours 
are. There may be occasionally one whose salary is equal 
to the highest in our country, but for the most part, they fall 
below what would be paid here in corresponding cireum- 
stances. From £150 to £250 is the common compensation 
of the English, and with this, they also have the board and 
lodging of themselves and families. At Seigburg, the sala- 
ry of the superintendent is less than $1200, and at Illenay, it 
is less than $1600, in both cases with the perquisites of dwel- 
ling, lights and fuel, but not board. 


Site of the European Asylums.—No one who visits the 
English asylums, can help being struck with the beauty of 
most of their sites, and the good taste that presides over all 
their outside arrangements. Many of them are placed on 
_eminences which command an extensive view of the adja- 
cent country, the field of vision embracing hill and valley, 
wood and water, in their most agreeable combinations ; while 
fields of grass and tillage divided by hedges and trees, gra- 
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zing herds, cottages and country-seats, form the nearer fea- 
tures of a landscape reposing in the softened light of an 
English sun. The Leicester asylum is peculiarly fortunate 
in its site, which must be a source of unfailing interest to its 
inmates—some of them at least—who could never tire of the 
rich variety of the scene around them. The country too, seen 
from the asylum at Perth though marked by the bolder features 
that characterise Scottish scenery, is perhaps, unrivalled for its 
beauty, while its interest has been heightened by the witch- 
ery of the poet’s speM. The Tay and its lovely valley, 
Scone, high Dunsinane, and the Grampian hills, invest with 
a moral charm, a view whose lengthened outline stretching 
far away in the distance, reminds one of those masterly pie- 
ces of perspective in Ruysdael’s pictures, where the eye 
ranges along an interminable line of objects which gradually 
fade away with such a natural indistinctness, that it strains 
itself unconsciously to penetrate through the deepening ob- 
scurity. The site of Jacobi’s asylum at Siegburg does infi- 
nite credit to the good taste of the monks who selected it for 
their abode. Perched upon a rock that rises abruptly from 
the plain, it overlooks a scene of remarkable richness and 
variety. Below, at the base of the rock lies the little village, 
while farther on the country opens into a wide expanse of 
richly cultivated fields through which the Sieg rolls its pla- 
cid waters. Beyond these to the west, the observer may 
discern the spires of Bonn and the height of Krewzberg 
rising behind it, and catch an occasional glimpse of the Rhine 
until it is completely shut out of view by the lofty range of 
the Seven Mountains and the Drachenfels. 

It may not always be in our power to select a beautiful 
site, but there are other requisites which we can and ought 
to obtain. An asylum should have a plenty of land and an 
unfailing supply of water, and a light, dry soil is to be pre- 
ferred, for the greater facilities it presents for draining and 
making clean dry roads and walks. A clayey soil about an 
asylum is a source of perpetual annoyance. It should be 
near, but not too near, a town whence the means of subsist- 
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ence, mechanical labor, &c., can be readily obtained. If 
too near, it has not the necessary degree of seclusion, and 
this evil is liable to be increased by the growth of the town, 
until the establishment is completely surrounded by shops 
and houses. Nothing can be so misplaced, so abhorrent 
to all our ideas of propriety, as an asylum for the insane, in 
the midst of a busy town, especially in this country where 
the grounds are seldom enclosed by a wall, and consequently 
freely open to the idle and curious. 


Grounds.—The grounds around the British asylums are 
laid out with great taste, and often in a style of elegance 
never witnessed in this country. The approach is generally 
by a serpentine, gravelled road winding along from the gate 
in the outer wall which always encloses the establishment, 
among trees, shrubbery, and flowers which are well calcu- 
lated to make an agreeable first impression, besides furnish- 
ing a delightful retreat to the inmates. At Wakefield, the 
carriage-road is bordered for several rods, by a thick growth 
of shrubbery and forest-trees which completely conceal the 
buildings from the view. The approach to the Surrey asy- 
lum is through a park whose fine, large trees secure it from 
the public gaze. I was particularly struck too with the 
grounds of the York Retreat, which have been laid out and 
embell'shed with remarkably good taste. 

I saw no establishment, however, which, in this particular, 
could be compared with the private one of M. M. Falret 
and Voison, at Vanves, near Paris. Jn addition to numer- 
ous gardens appropriated to the different classes of patients, 
there are about 100 acres laid out in the finest style of land- 
scape gardening, and one might ramble about them for hours 
without exhausting all their beauties. The natural inequal- 
ities of the surface have been skillfully turned to account in 
magnifying the idea of its extent, and increasing the number 
and variety of its views. A path up the rising ground leads 
through a solemn grove, to a view of Paris and its beauti- 
ful environs, and another brings us unexpectedly in front of 
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an elegant little chapel embosomed in trees. Here, a rivu.- 
let, guarded by rows of willows and poplars, rolls along its 
babbling waters ; and there attention is arrested by a magnifi- 
cent bed of flowers. Belts of the densest shrubbery line the 
walls and completely hide them from the sight. Every 
turn brings+some new feature of the landscape into view, 
and discloses some beauty not observed before. Grounds 
thus arranged are capable, if anything in nature is, of ar- 
resting the attention of the violent and excited, diverting the 
melancholic from their distressing fancies, furnishing inex- 
haustible occupation and delight to the convalescent, and 
touching, in all, even the least cultivated and refined, that 
strong feeling of sympathy with nature, which often sur- 
vives the wreck of all other feelings. 

Esquirol’s establishment at Ivry, now in charge of M. M. 
Mitivie and Moreau, is placed in the midst of grounds 
which though somewhat flat, are thrown into the various 
forms of park and garden, and by skillful planting have been | 
converted into another garden of Armida. 

The English especially attach much importance to gar- 
dens and highly cultivated grounds around their establish- 
ments for the insane. Habitually accustomed as they are, 
to see their ordinary dwellings embellished in this manner, 
they cannot tolerate the nakedness of unplanted grounds; 
and associating all their ideas of comfort with retirement 
and seclusion, they implicitly require that these retreats for 
the afflicted and sorrowing, shall be sheltered as much as 
possible, from the public gaze. Hence, even the grounds of 
a hospital designed exclusively for paupers, are usually em- 
bellished in a manner that would excite universal admiration 
in this country in any connexion. It would seem, at first 
sight, somewhat strange, that a people so sensible, as ours 
are, to beauties of this description, when brought before 
them, should have done so little towards creating them. It 
arises in some degree, no doubt, from the want of a cultiva- 
ted taste, but chiefly from a spirit of econumy that grudges 
every dollar not devoted in our charitable institutions, to 
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strictly useful purposes, and regards every provision for grat- 
ifying the sense of the beautiful, as an unwarrantable luxury. 
Frequently, not a foot of land can be wrested from the pur- 
poses of tillage or pasture, over and above what is required 
for a carriage road approaching the house by the shortest 
possible route and terminating at the front door, in a space 
just large enough for the carriage to turn around in. A for- 
eigner, on visiting some of our establishments for the insane, 
and without any previous acquaintance with the country, 
would draw the conclusion, that land is here an article of 
incalculable value, and that trees and flowers are a class of 
luxuries altogether beyond our means. It is to be hoped, 
however, that a better spirit will soon prevail, and that with 
the means at our very doors for embellishing the grounds 
around our asylums, we shall never be contented in any 
case, with a bald and monotonous surface, where no tree, 
nor shrub, no fountain, nor rural arbor, no mound nor lake, 
is allowed to add a single feature of beauty to ihe scene. It 
isa great mistake to suppose that such things are designed 
to please the taste of the sane members only of the estab- 
lishment, and are not among the legitimate means and ap- 
pliances for improving and restoring the insane. Insanity is 
so grievous a misfortune, asylums are so apt to be regarded 
in their least pleasing relations, as places of confinement 
and restraint, and the pang is so sharp of parting with friends 
at the time they seem to need our attentions most, and en- 
trusting them to strangers, that no means, should be neglect- 
ed to deprive our asylums of their prison-like features, and 
assimilate them to ordinary abodes of domestic ease and 
refinement. Let the unhappy sufferer see that, though in 
the midst of strangers who may be associated in his dis- 
eased imagination with the enemies of his peace, he is sur- 
rounded by the beautiful forms of nature in which his spirit 
may possibly rejoice and sympathize. And let his friends 
too, when they think of his abode, be able to dwell upon an 
image whose features are all pleasing and cheerful. Every 
one who has had charge of an asylum, knows how impor- 
VOL. 
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tant it is that the first impression it makes, should be agree- 
able, for in a large proportion of cases, we may be sure it 
will be of that character or the opposite. Approaching it 
as they do, with their minds full of apprehension and dis. 
trust, ready to torture the slightest unpleasing circiimstance 
into an augury of evil, itis doubly necessary that nothing in 
the outside arrangements should meet their sight, calculated 
to cherish their delusions, but much on the contrary, to strike 
their fancy agreeably and awaken a healthier class of emo- 
tions. In selecting a site for an insane hospital, therefore, 
we should not only consider the prospect it affords, but its 
capability of being embellished by the art of landscape-gar. 
dening. I do not propose that every establishment hereaf. 
ter to be erected, should, in the very outset, present a cred- 
itable and charming specimen of this art, for that would 
manifestly be beyond our means. But what we can do, is 
to make a beginning, without which we shall do nothing,—te 
obtain plenty of land and favorably situated, fix upon the 
general features of the landscape, and fill them up as means 
and opportunity permit. 


Architectural Construction. —In Great Britain, there is 
considerable diversity in the general plan of construction, 
but as great a degree of uniformity in the arrangement of 
the details. The older establishments are built of brick, 
three stories high, with a rather prison-like exterior. Those 
which have been erected within the last ten years, make a 
far better appearance. The most of them are built of the 
lime-stone of the country, and though quite destitute of archi- 
tectural decoration, they present no gross violations of good 
taste, and make, on the whole, quite graceful structures. 
They are generally two stories in height above the base- 
ment, through most of the building, but the line of elevation 
is broken at one or more points, on each side, by projections 
that rise an additional story higher. These improve very 
much the architectural eflect, while they add essentially to 
convenience, as they may be used for a variety of purposes. 
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The Leicester and Northampton asylums are among the 
best constructed in this way, especially the latter, which be- 
ing built of a cream-colored limestone, has a very light and 
cheerful aspect. The Surrey and Glasgow asylums recently 
erected, are very creditable specimens of Tudor-Gothic ar- 
chitecture, and though the more ornamental elements of this 
style have been sparingly introduced, no one can help ad- 
miring the general effect. The latter built of a greyish sand- 
stone is a beautiful and imposing structure, presenting to the 
approach from the town an elevation nearly 1000 feet in 
length, diversified by projections of different kinds which, 
while serving some useful purpose, have been readily made 
of a highly decorative character at a trifling expense. 

The prevailing arrangement of the British asylums is, that 
of a central building appropriated to the domestic offices, 
the apartments of the officers, and those of the high paying 
patients. From each end of this extends on the same or a 
parallel line, a wing over 100 feet in length and from 
the end of that and running back at right angles with it, 
another wing of about the same length, so that the whole 
structure forms three sides of aquadrangle. The Wakefield 
and Dundee asylums are built in the H form, as it is called, 
in which the part corresponding to the connecting bar, is ap- 
propriated to the domestic officers &c., and the other parts 
to the patients, the day-rooms and work rooms being at the 
point of intersection. The Bethlem hospital in London, 
though of not a very old date, is built in the Zineal form, the 
most of the buildings being ranged upon the same, straight 
line, except an occasional projection. Another form of con- 
struction has been used in a few instances, which, however, 
I did not see, in which the buildings radiate from a common 
centre. 

All the French establishments which I saw are construct- 
ed upon Esquirol’s favorite plan, in which the erections de- 
signed for the different classes of patients, are in the form of 
so many quadrangles, one side of which is usually formed of 
a trellis-work of wood or iron, and the area being an entire- 
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ly open yard, or containing a garden. The erections are 
mostly of one story and consequently must occupy a consider- 
able space. The air of meanness which would be likely to at- 
tach to such a style of building, is prevented in some de- 
gree, by the courts and gardens, trees and shrubbery, which 
are plentifully interspersed among the quadrangles. 

Some of the latest German establishments are construct- 
ed on a most liberal scale of dimensions. At Illenau the 
buildings form one large quadrangle, and, owing to its great 
extent and numerous projections, appears from the railway, 
more like a hamlet than a single establishment. They are 
two stories in height, except the projections which are three, 
and a colonade runs around the internal face of the build- 
ings, the airing-courts being placed on the outside. 

The plan of building is important, of course, in an archi- 
tectural point, but chiefly as it contributes to produce those 
internal arrangements on which the welfare of the patients 
depends; and these must be determined in reference to the 
number and social condition of the inmates, the tastes of the 
people, the form of the disorder, and the climate of the coun- 
try. Each one has its merits, and each has been deemed 
preferable to all others by those who have found it free from 
the particular evils that have strongly pressed on their atten- 
tion. No plan can possibly be devised that will be com- 
pletely unobjectionable, for disadvantages and inconvenien- 
ces will be found in the best. To secure one advantage, it 
is often necessary to sacrifice another almost equally great, 
and the final result must proceed from that nice balancing of 
merits and defects to which those only are adequate who 
have had much experience in managing the insanc. There 
are some general principles on the subject which may be 
considered as settled, and which should never be neglected, 
although they frequently have both here and elsewhere. 

One story buildings increase the labor, and the difficulty 
of surveillance, and are quite unsuitable in our cold climates. 
Third stories should also be avoided, if possible. It is bet- 
ter to obtain the requisite room by extending the erections, 
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than by increasing the stories above the second. The dif- 
ferent parts of the building should overlook each other as 
little as possible, and should be under a continuous roof, or 
at least, communicate by a covered way. Free admission 
of air and light, and facility of warming and ventilation 
must be regarded as indispensable requisites. If the object 
be to accommodate a large number of patients at the least 
possible expense, perhaps no general plan of construction is 
preferable to the radiating, as it combines, in the highest de- 
gree, the important requisites of economy of labor required 
in the service, facility of surveillance, and cheapness of con- 
struction. For the accommodation of a number as large 
as ever should be brought together in one establishment, the 
plans adopted in the later erections in England and Ger- 
many, I regard as much to be preferred. It struck me that 
the requirements of such an establishment as we need in 
this country for all classes of patients, were more perfectly 
combined in Roller’s at Illenau, than in any other which I 
saw. Ido not mean, however, to approve of the general 
arrangement of its buildings in regard to one another, in 
which I think there is an essential defect, the two sexes not 
being sufficiently separated in the area of the quadrangle. 
It is to be hoped that in future more attention will be giv- 
en to the architectural effect of our buildings. None of 
them can be admired for this quality, and many can scarce- 
ly be distinguished from the ordinary run of cotton facto- 
ries. They present to the eye a dreary expanse of brick- 
wall, or it may be of stone, perforated with numerous holes 
to let in the light, called windows by a kind of poetical li- 
cense, without a single projection, nor even a string-course 
nor a drip-stone, to relieve its tedious monotony. This has 
arisen in a great measure, from considerations of econo- 
my, but never was there a greater fallacy than the idea 
that a chaste and elegant design is necessarily expensive. 
No doubt, any amount of money can be expended in mere 
architectural decoration, but this is not requisite to the end 
we have in view. The difference in the expense of a struc- 
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ture destitute of every pretension to architectural decora- 
tion, and one highly satisfactory and pleasing to a cultivated 
taste, is a trifle too small to be considered, when building for 
centuries to come. The strangest misconception prevails 
among us touching the real elements of architectural beau- 
ty ; for all our attempts seem to result in a monstrous dome, 
or a Grecian portico which has no necessary relation to the 
general form of the structure. A building essentially mean 
and meagre can never be improved by such embellishments, 
and one which has any feature of beauty in it cannot need 
them. However elegant they may be in themselves consid- 
ered, they do notimpart that quality to the rest of the structure, 
while the very simplest contrivances that spring out of and 
harmonize with its forms and spirit, such as an occasional 
string-course, a hood-moulding, a projecting window or even 
a projection of a brick, by relieving the monotonous masses of 
dead wall, contribute so far to produce a pleasing effect. 
However we may be inclined to disregard all merely archi- 
tectural considerations, it may be well to bear in mind that 
a generation is coming after us which will pass a severe 
judgment on our works. If we are at all accountable for 
the manner in which we use the light we have obtained, are 
we not under a moral obligation to render our hospitals 
which are among our largest and most expensive buildings, 
worthy specimens of a chaste and simple style of art? 
Probably no better style can be used for the construction 
of hospitals for the insane, than the Tudor-Gothic, or the 
style used for domestic purposes in the time of Elizabeth, 
and which, inthe Surrey and Glasgow Asylums, is shown to 
be admirably adapted to this purpose. Admitting of great 
latitude in the amount of decoration,a very pleasing effect 
may be obtained at a comparatively trifling expense. Many 
of its peculiar features may be turned to a very useful ac- 
count, as well as to purposes of mere embellishment. For 
instance, the variety which it admits, in the form and size of 
its doors and windows, willbe found exceedingly convenient 
in regulating the admission of air and light, and by means 
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of its projections some special objects may be obtained, 
which, in any other style, could not be obtained at all, or only 
by marring entirely the general appearance of the structure. 
This kind of flexibility, too, renders it easily susceptible of 
the alterations and additions to which these institutions are 
peculiarly subject. If ornament is required, a tower or 
pinnacles will be found full as pleasing, at half the expense, 
as granite columns and tawdry cupolas. 


General appearance within.—On entering a foreign asy- 
lum, an American is immediately struck with the greater 
amplitude of all its parts; by the width of the halls and cor- 
ridors, the height of the ceilings, by the spaciousness of the 
day rooms, and by a peculiarly light and cheerful aspect sel- 
dom witnessed in ours. The rooms are placed upon one 
side only of the gallery. The mode of having them on both 
sides which prevails almost exclusively with us, is there, an 
occasional exception, chiefly confined to projections and later 
additions where they do not interfere with the general style, 
although universally regarded, I believe, even under such 
circumstances, as a sacrifice to the spiritof economy. The 
former method is certainly to be preferred, for its free ad- 
mission of air and light, for its avoiding that multiplicity 
of windows which so seriously disfigures all our hospitals, 
and for taking away that cramped and crowded appearance 
which our asylums present. If, however, it is determined 
to use the other mode, the objection on the score of deficient 
light, may be obviated in part, by leaving, in two or three 
places, a space equal to a couple of rooms, through which 
the light may be admitted to the gallery. 


Sleeping-rooms.—The sleeping-rooms of the pauper pa- 
tients, are atrifle smaller than ours, with high unplastered 
walls, and a small window, generally ofa semicircular shape, 
towards the top, and out of the reach of the patient. To us 
they have a naked, cheerless, prison-like aspect, but we must 
bear in mind that to most of those who occupy them, they 
are far more comfortable than any they have been accustom. 
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ed to, and therefore convey a very different impression to 
their minds. It would be a misplaced kindness to furnish 
poor patients with accommodations very much better than 
they ever knew before, and to which their own poverty- 
stricken abode, when they return to it, would present a pain- 
ful contrast. Wisely therefore, have cleanliness and suita- 
ble comfort been regarded as the only essential requisites in 
their rooms. We must also bear in mind that they are used 
only for sleeping, for English habits forbid the use of the bed- 
room for any other purpose, even for dressing, when another 
is atcommand. To use it as a sitting-room is scarcely less 
abhorent to an Englishman’s sense of domestic propriety, 
than the custom once imputed to American taverns, of put- 
ting two or three strangers in the same bed. Hence, in the 
European asylums, the sleeping-rooms, instead of being al- 
ways open and accessible to the patients, as they are with 
us, are usually closed ; at least, the patients are seldom ob- 
served in them, unless sick. They spend their time during 
the day when not at work, in the airing courts or day-rooms 
which are usually large, light and pleasant. 


Day-rooms.—As little has been done by them as by us, 
to relieve the nakedness of the walls and add to the attrac- 
tions of the day rooms, by furnishing them with maps, pic- 
tures and other objects of interest. The only thing of this 
kind that met my notice, though I dare say I may have over- 
looked some, was at Siegburg where a couple of little old 
maps were hanging on the walls of a room appropriated to 
occasional reunions for study and conversation. Nothing 
in the moral management of our patients is more desirable 
than the promotion of social habits, and in a great measure 
will their happiness and restoration depend on our success 
in this particular. With but few exceptions, curable patients 
ought not to be allowed to remain alone, for it is quite cer- 
tain that indulging in their own meditations, will not be like- 
ly to restore them to reason. To draw them out of their 
own rooms to which they are very apt to retire, and inspire 
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them with an interest in persons and things around them, 
nothing will assist us so much as day rooms rendered more 
attractive than any other part of the house, by a better style 
of furniture, an open fire in winter, books, pictures, plants, &c. 
It is to be deeply regretted that in many of the later erec- 
tions in this country, we have taken a step backwards. in this 
respect. In them, the day rooms which, in the older estab- 
lishmenis, had often dwindled down to the smallest dimen- 
sions, have disappeared altogether, and their place supplied 
by that wretched substitute, a long, narrow gallery lighted 
imperfectly at the ends, and lined on both sides by sleeping 
rooms. In an apartment like this it would be idle to expect 
much sociability; and the better class of patients whose 
minds are least impaired by disease, and whose presence is 
calculated to exert the most salutary influence over their 
more unfortunate companions, retire to their own rooms 
which they have rendered as attractive as possible by the 
few objects of interest within their reach. I am convinced 
that there can be no more serious defect in the arrangements 
of a hospital for the insane, than the want of spacious, com- 
fortable, pleasant day rooms, and it is to be deplored that 
they should ever have been sacrificed to the spirit of econ- 
omy. 


Windows.—The British Asylums furnish almost every 
variety of windows, as it regards form, size, and manner 
of opening and guarding. The peculiar shape and position 
of the windows in the sleeping-rooms, give them an exceed- 
ingly jail-like look, and it is to be hoped that in all future 
erections, this obvious and disagreeable defect, will be rem- 
edied by adopting the ordinary domestic window. The 
sashes are made of iron, or strong wood, and are made to 
open in a variety of ways. The sash may drop down a 
few inches from the top; or the upper sash may be fixed in 
the frame by means of an iron pivot on which it moves with- 
ina limited space; or only a small circular section of the 
upper sash may be thus moved on a pivot. Guards on the 
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outside against accidents or escape are never used, because 
they are obviously unnecessary. Guards on the inside for 
the protection of glass, are used more extensively than with 
us, probably in consequence of the greater value of the ar- 
ticle there, for they certainly have less occasion for them 
than we have. These guards are usually of iron netting or 
light grating. In the Edinburgh and Glasgow asylums, the 
windows of the excited patients are furnished with a stout, 
wooden shutter which by a very convenient arrangement, 
may be made to cover the whole, two-thirds, or one-third, 
of the window. In connexion with such elaborate contri- 
vances for saving the glass and securing the patients, I was 
sometimes surprised by seeing arrangements that indicated 
how little such safeguards were needed. In one asylum 
where the windows of the rooms of the quiet patients, were 
regularly covered every night by a wooden shutter, the gal- 
Jery windows were unguarded both inside and out, and so 
loosely confined in the frames, that it would have required 
but little ingenuity to get them out. But escapes from that 
asylum were very rare, and seldom, if ever from the win- 
dows. 

In the French asylums, the windows of the galleries and 
dormitories, are made, for the most part, after the fashion of 
the ordinary casement of the country; that is, divided 
through its whole length in the middle, and opening like a 
door. They were generally standing open, for as the in- 
mates have free access by the doors to the colonnade on 
which they open, there can be no reason for guarding them. 
At St Yon in Rouen, the windows were guarded in an unu- 
sual degree. Many of the gallery windows were entirely 
guarded on the inside by an iron grating, and many of the 
room-windows were boarded half way up on the inside, and 
guarded on the outside. 

At Illenau, I observed that the two parts of the casement 
are made to lock together, with a key, while a section of 
the window which might be opened by the patient, was 
guarded on the outside. 
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In the management of windows, the only essential point 
is to make them sufficiently, but not unnecessarily secure. 
To obtain this object, I am not sure that we can have any- 
thing better than the cast-iron sash, but whether it be entire- 
ly glazed, and opening only a few inches at the top or bot- 
tom, or, after the fashion generally used in this country, 
have only the upper half glazed, with a wooden, glazed half 
sash to move up and down in front of the unglazed lower 
half, is a point that may be left to individual fancy. A more 
sightly method of guarding than the last mentioned, would 
be to have the window made like those of ordinary houses, 
with the sash—or at least the upper half,—of iron, and, four 
or five inches in front of the lower half, on the outside, an 
iron guard of an ornamental character, such as is frequently 
seen attached to ordinary houses. This kind of guard has been 
used to some extent, in the Pennsylvania asylum, near Phila- 
delphia. For the protection of glass, I doubt if there be any 
better contrivance than the wooden shutter used in the Glas- 
gow asylum, because it is very strong, without appearing so» 
is entirely out of sight when not in use, always at hand and 
capable of being raised, with the utmost facility, to any ex- 
tent thought proper. 


Floors.—In countries where the relative value of wood 
and stone is just the reverse of what it is here, stone is used 
in preference to wood, where it is atall admissible. Accord- 
ingly, in the European asylums, the floors of the lower gal- 
leries are generally of stone, and in some, the floors of all 
the galleries are of this material. No board could be smooth- 
er,nor look nicer, than the stone floors which prevailed in 
all the galleries and halls of the Perth asylum, and their sur- 
face was prettily variegated by pouring over it a sort of 
chalk-mixture and making spots in it with the hand, while 
wet. Sometimes, the floors of the rooms on the lower story, 
: are of stone. I never, but in one instance, found that stone 
j floors were preferred to wooden ones, except on the score of 
economy, for they are always cold, and do not readily dry 
after washing. 
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Doors.—T heir doors are constructed in the most massive 
style, and Jocked by keys of no trifling dimensions. The 
doors of the rooms in the lower parts of the house, are al- 
most universally provided with a circular hole about an inch 
in diameter, through which the patient may be observed at 
any time without particularly attracting his attention. It is 
covered by a thin iron plate easily moved. In many, if not 
the most of our asylums, this provision is not found at all, 
but there can be no question that for certain classes of pa- 
tients, it will be found to be highly useful. The small tubu- 
lar key universally adopted here, I never saw abroad, except 
at Ivry, and I am surprised that its lightness and convenience 
have not recommended it to general favor. It seemed to 
be entirely unknown however, although described by Jacobi. 
The clatter made by locking and shutting doors is one of 
the most formidable noises in an establishment for the in- 
sane, and to nervous, timid patients, is found to be a most se- 
rious annoyance. A remedy for the evil, is a great desider- 
atum, and whoever shall succeed in furnishing it by means 
of some mechanical contrivance, may well be satisfied with 
his contribution to the comfort of the insane in our asylums. 


Associated Dormitories.—No one of the internal arrange- 
ments in the foreign asylums, is likely to arrest the attention 
of an American more forcibly, than the large dormitories 
which are always found inthem. The number of patients 
each is required to accommodate, and the proportion they 
bear to the number occupying single rooms, vary very much 
in the different establishments, while the opinions of Superin- 
tendents in regard to these points, were very far from unan- 
imity. In the York Asylum the dormitories contained not 
more than five or six beds each, the greater part of them, 
less. In other establishments, they are of the largest size, 
especially in France where they sometimes reach to fifty 
beds. In England, it is common to find them of different 
sizes in the same asylum, but for the most part, they do not 
contain far from a dozen beds. 
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Accustomed as we have always been to single sleeping 
rooms, and to regard them too, as unquestionable advantages, 
I was naturally induced to inquire into their practical work- 
ing, more especially, as, in regard to their proper size and 
the proportion of the inmates they should accommodaie, I 
found a great diversity of opinion, sometimes in the same 
institution. I think the preference was oftener given to smal] 
dormitories like those of the York asylum, though a few 
gentlemen were satisfied with only the largest size. M. Fal- 
ret, whose attention [ called to the immense dormitories in 
the Salpetriere, containing over fifty beds, expressed the 
wish that they were but half as large. At the Surrey, the 
proportion of the patients sleeping in dormitories to those oc- 
cupying single rooms, was about two to one, but this is the on- 
ly instance I met with in England, where the proportion was 
not reversed. In the Edinburgh and Glasgow asylums, a 
still larger proportion than two thirds slept in dormitories. 
In France all the patients sleep in dormitories, except the 
highly excited. It issomewhat curious, that, while in all the 
institutions where dormitories were the general rule and sin- 
gle rooms the exceptions, the former were most strongly ad- 
vocated, yet in all others where dormitories were used for a 
much smaller proportion, they were a subject of general and 
bitter complaint. This discrepancy of opinion may be at- 
tributed partly, to the general principle that the result of a 
measure is usually more satisfactory to those who undertake 
it with a good will and sanguine hope, than to those who 
are forced into it against their will; and partly, to the fact 
that the advocates of large dormitories have been enabled 
to try them under more favorable circumstances. As is us- 
ual in such cases, each party urges its own views with much 
vehemence, and with the strongest confidence in their cor- 
rectness. In forming our own judgment therefore, we shall 
find it necessary to make considerable allowance for that 
pride of opinion which inevitably induces us to regard facts 
through a rose colored medium, and confine our looks to fa- 
vorite points of view. 
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Against the practice of carrying the use of associated dor- 
mitories beyond a very limited extent, it is contended that 
they are_often a scene of disturbance in the night, a single 
restless patient being sufficient to keep all the rest awake, 
and render them fretful and excited. If any but the most 
tranquil are required to sleep together, this result, it is said, 
will frequently happen, even under the most careful manage- 
ment, and I heard the fact too often and too frequently de- 
plored, to entertain any doubt of its existence. It is conten- 
ded too that filthy patients will be offensive to the rest, and 
that whatever may be their habits, the air of a large dormi- 
tory becomes, long before morning, exceedingly impure and 
disagreeable. Dr. Conolly, in an article on the “ Lunatic 
Asylums of Paris,” published in Nos. 37 and 38 of the 
British and Foreign Medical Review, expresses the strong- 
est dissatisfaction with large dormitories, and for one reason 
among others, which would have great weight in this coun- 
try. He says that “it [a single room] becomes a kind of 
house to them; they attend to it themselves; they sit and 
write or read in it; they decorate it and are made compar- 
atively happy by its possession.” 

On the other hand the friends of the dormitory system, 
regard it as one of its greatest advantages, that a large class 
of excited patients do better in dormitories than in single 
rooms; and they say that many a patient of this kind who, 
in the solitude of his own room, is restless, noisy and mischiev- 
ous, needs only the supervision which a dormitory affords, to 
become quietand still. That the requisite degree of self-con- 
trol may sometimes be created in that manner, no one prob- 
ably will doubt, but that this will generally be so, was very 
strongly doubted in England. as I presume, it will be here. 
I was assured, however, in Scotland, at the Surrey, and in 
France, that the dormitories are very rarely disturbed at 
night; so rarely that it was not considered to be a valid 
objection. Jacobi gives the same testimony from his expe- 
rience at Siegburg. That the air of the domitories in the 
English asylums, becomes exceedingly vitiated, may be 
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quite true, without the fact being a conclusive objection, be- 
cause the air may be, and in the Glasgow and Edinburgh asy- 
lums is, kept quite pure by an artificial system of ventilation 
which I shall presently notice. Indeed it is claimed to be 
one of their advantages, that they can be more effectually 
ventillated than single rooms. To associate filthy patients 
with others of opposite habits, would be manifestly improp- 
er. They must be kept in single rooms, or in dormitories 
by themselves. Dr. Conolly’s argument I cannot reconcile 
to the repugnance invariably manifested against the use of 
sleeping-rooms for any other purpose than sleeping, and to 
the common practice of keeping them closed. True, I did 
see rooms used in this manner, at Hanwell, but even there, 
if I recollect aright, this was the exception, not the rule. 
Here, where most of the patients are allowed to use their 
rooms by day, the objection will be regarded as a very 
strong one. The right of possession in a room which the 
patient may call his own, to which he may retire when desi- 
rous of being alone, in which he may store his books, pa- 
pers, and the various fruits of his acquisitiveness, and which 
he may decorate with prints or flowers, is unquestionably a 
source of great satisfaction to many patients, and upon the 
most of them, I doubt not that the moral influence of all this 
is very favorable. Whether favorable or not, this feeling 
presents an insurmountable obstacle against the use of dor- 
mitories here as extensively asin the European asylums. It 
is to be supposed too, that the same feelings of delicacy 
which, in Europe, forbid the idea of associating their pay- 
ing patients in dormitories, would lead to the same result, in 
some degree at least, with us. The much larger proportion 
of excited cases in our asylums, would also reduce the pro- 
portion of those who would be fit for an associated dormi- 
tory, and it would be still farther reduced by the smaller 
number of our filthy patients who are mostly tranquil. 
Limited, therefore as the use of dormitories must necessa- 
rily be with us, I am so strongly convinced of their benefits in 
certain classes of cases, that I do not hesitate to recommend 
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their adoption, as a measure warranted by the proportion of 
those who are perfectly willing to sleep in them, and those 
who, whether willing or not, would be all the better for 
sleeping in them. 

There is a class of timid, nervous patients who would be 
far more comfortable in an associated dormitory, especially 
when they first enter the institution. A poor, nervous fe- 
male, startled by every sound and apprehending every 
possible evil, who finds herself, for the first time perhaps 
for years, shut up in a room by herself, with no companion 
but her own agitated thoughts, unable to sleep, afraid to speak, 
is thrown into toastate of disquietude, sometimes amounting 
to agony, not very favorable to recovery. Here the difficulty 
would be completely met by an associated dormitory. They 
are far better also for those suicidal cases which we now man- 
age by having an attendant sleep in their rooms by the side 
of the bed. To be obliged to sleep on the floor in a room 
barely large enough for one, has no tendency to improve the 
humor of the attendant, and the consciousness of being spe- 
cially watched is not likely to exert a salutary influence on 
the mind of the patient. Nothing in the management of an 
asylum is a source of so much embarrassment as that class of 
patients in whom we suspect the existence of a suicidal dis- 
position, but which is so feeble, or so successfully concealed, 
that we hesitate to place an attendant in their room at night, 
from the fear of unnecessarily exciting displeasure, and even 
suggesting suicidal thoughts where they did not previously 
exist. Thus, the patient goes unwatched, until he is found 
some morning ingeniously strangled by his pocket-handker- 
chief, or a strip of his sheet. The liability of such deplora- 
ble events is much diminished by the use of dormitories. | 
do not mean to say that suicide would never occur in a dormi- 
tory, for the disposition is sometimes so strong that nothing 
short of unremitting vigilance can prevent it. What I do 
mean is, that it would be effectually prevented in that large 
class of the suicidal in whom the propensity is not so strong as 
to Jead to its gratification in the presence of others whether 
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asleep or awake. Many filthy patients too, when tranquil, 
are, no doubt, better managed in dormitofies, because the su- 
pervision there exercised, is sufficient to improve their habits 
by exciting their self-control, and also secures that attention to 
their wants which they cannot receive so effectually when 
sleeping alone. 

Certain requisites are essential to the success of associa- 
ted dormitories, and it is to the want of them that their 
advocates attribute the failure of the system which is so 
general in England. One or more attendants is absolutely 
necessary to exercise a proper degree of surveillance. In 
the German asylums, ] observed that the attendants slept in 
rooms of their own, partially separated from the dormitory 
by a screen of lJattice-work. It may be doubted whether 
this arrangement admits of such effectual surveillance, but 
this is a practical point which must be decided by individu- 
al experience alone. The dormitory should always com- 
municate directly with a water-closet, and should not be 
crowded, as they usually are in Europe where they are 
used for the sake of economy, rather than the welfare of the 
patient. They should also be effectually ventilated, and 
this cannot be done without artificial force. 

In the domitories of the filthy, some extraordinary provis- 
ions may be required for maintaining the highest degree of 
cleanliness. One of this kind used at the Salpetriere and 
Glasgow, struck me as exceedingly convenieat and effec- 
tual. The beds stand in a single row along tne two longest 
sides of the apartment, upon a stone floor slightly sloping 
towards the middie. A pipe conveying water runs along 
the wal] at the head of the beds with a faucet under each 
bedstead. A simple contrivance opens all these faucets 
simultaneously, and the whole floor is deluged with water. 

Large dormitories serve another purpose that ought not 
to be despised, provided that no higher interest is sacrificed 
to it. By their introduction into a building, we are more ea- 
sily enabled to deviate from the unbroken line of wall requir- 
VOL. 
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ed by the ordinary gallery, and indulge in projections and 
higher elevations, ‘very much to the improvement of the ar- 
chitectural effect. The economy of space thus effected, 
may also contribute to the same effect, by enabling us to 
dispense with rooms on one side of the gallery. 

The dormitory itself when tastefully fitted up, presents a 
more cheerful and pleasing appearance, than rows of small 
solitary rooms which necessarily have a somewhat prison- 
like look. Few features in the foreign asylums left a more 
pleasing impression on my mind, than some of their dormi- 
tories. Those of the Northampton asylum were the very 
embodiment of good taste, neatness and propriety,—tem- 
ples to the somniferous god in which it would seem as if he 
must be delighted to dwell. One in the basement story of the 
Surrey was broken up by the pillars of the groined arches 
that support the building, into several alcoves in which the 
neat and well-furnished beds were distributed in groups of 
three or four, in a manner highly striking and picturesque. 
In walking over the Salpetriere, I could not help stopping 
repeatedly, to admire the coup-d’oeil which one obtained by 
standing in the doorway of one of its dormitories, gnd looking 
towards its opposite side. On each of the two longest sides 
of a room some 150 feet in length and 25 in breadth, was a 
row of 25 beds elevated on a kind of dais a few inches high, 
with their heads directed towards the wall. No rent nor 
wrinkle, no spot nor blemish could be discerned, in all those 
50 beds whose exquisite neatness would excite the envy of 
a New-England housewife. Along the middle of the room 
between the two rows of beds, ran the aisle of well-waxed 
oak, traversing its whole length and interrupted only by the 
tall, round calorifer in the centre, reflecting the light from 
its polished brasses. On both sides, the casements stood 
wide open amid the folds of their plain, cotton curtains 
which, blending with the coverlets of the beds, filled up the 
outline with masses of snowy whiteness, while the light of 
an unclouded sun invested the whole scene with an air of 


cheerfulness and comfort. 
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Padded rooms.—It may naturally be supposed, that, among 
the contrivances lately introduced into the British asylums, 
mone was more calculated to excite ene’s curiosity, than the 
padded rooms. Ostensibly designed to protect the patient 
from the effects of his own violence, it had never appeared 
‘to me very clear, how they could resist the destructive ef- 
forts of the class of highly excited patients to whom they 
seemed to be appropriate, nor how they could be kept clear 
and in serviceable condition, without a degree of labor and 
expense quite dispropertioned to their utility, and indeed, 
altogether beyend the means of most of our institutions. 
Considering them as encumbered with these difficulties, they 
seemed to me—as, no doubt, they have te m ny others in 
this country—-so little suited to the purpose for which they 
are designed, that I was forced to suspect, either that insan- 
ity isa very different thing in England from what it is in 
America, or that we were not rightly informed as to the 
class ef cases for which they are used. Although in spite 
of my endeavors, I was wnable to clear up every doubt, yet 
I became quite satisfied that the above suspicions were both 
correct to a certain degree, 

My curiosity was first gratified at the Nottingham asylum 
whose present Superintendent, Dr. Powell, first used them 
in England. The pads consist of a light wooden frame six 
or seven feet long and two or three broad, covered by strong 
canvass nailed to its edges. The space between the frame 
and canvass is filled with some soft material tightly stuffed 
in, until the pads are about five or six inches thick towards 
their middle. Thus prepared the pads are placed upright 
along the wall, and confined by a wooden bar running across 
their ends and attached to the walls. Similar pads are pla- 
ced upon the floor, and the close stool is also guarded by 
pads. The material used for stuffing is commonly cotton 
waste, and the cost of a room thus prepared, was stated by 
Dr. Powell, to be about £5 or 6. At the Northampton 
asylum, dried sea-weed {alga marina) was used to stuff the 
pads as well as common mattresses. Its first cost is less, 
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and it was said to be equally serviceable. In one instance, 
the canvass was painted, for the sake of facilitating the 
cleaning of them, but the paint was thought to rot it. This 

effect would be obviated, probably, by using ochre instead 

of white lead. At Bethlem, they had attempted to obtain a 

substitute for the pads by lining the walls with a compound 

of cork and India-rubber blended pretty intimately together, 
but it was evidently too hard for the intended purpose. 

These rooms wherever I saw them—and I made it a point to 
see them wherever they were used—were always clean, emit- 
ting no bad odor, and in some instances certainly, had been 
lately oceupied. When occupied, as | occasionally saw them, 
the inmate was quietly lying down, and at the time, manifest- 
ing noexcitement. The most of the gentlemen by whom they 
were used, were well satisfied with their operation, and pro- 
fessed to have found them highly serviceable in the manage- 
ment of peculiar cases. Some told me the pads were not fre- 
quently torn, while others admitted that they were often in- 
jured, and that it was expensive keeping them up. When 
{ adverted to the liability of the pads on the floor being de- 
filed and absorbing urine, it was replied that the patients 
used the close stool, and that though the event I mentioned 
did occasionally happen, yet it was too seldom to present 
any serious objections to their use. 

They were used for patients who beat their heads against 
the wall; for epileptics who are liable to fali out of bed; for 
those who divest themselves of clothing and lie on the floor ; 
and for a certain class of suicidal cases. By some of the 
advocates of non-restraint, these rooms are regarded as es- 
sential to the success of that method, but at Glasgow, and I 
think at Edinburgh, where no restraint is used, I found no 
padded rooms. That they may be somewhat convenient in 
the management of the above-mentioned cases, may be very 
true as it regards the English asylums, and not true as it 
regards ours from causes to which I shall presently advert. 
But these are difficulties attending their use, even in England 
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which are not very satisfactorily explained. The disposi- 
tion to beat the head against the wall is exceedingly rare, 
and, in my experience, has always been accompanied by a 
degree of violence and destructiveness which no pads | 
have ever seen would resist for a single hour. Those who 
divest themselves of clothing, and thus expose their persons 
to the cold, bare floor, would be likely to treat their rooms 
in the same way ; or if not sufficiently excited for that pur- 
pose—for destroying what is not easily destroyed—it would 
seem as if a strong dress would be ali that the case requires. 
This exigency is better met in some of our institutions by 
heating the fleor—a stone one of course—by a furnace be- 
neath. ‘Epileptics would do equally well on a common mat- 
tress placed upon the floor, and suicidal] patients who ean be 
safely trusted to padded rooms, can have but a feeble dispo- 
sition to self-destruction. On the other hand, it was stated 
by several Superi:tendents,—some of whom, it is proper to 
say, jadged from what they heard rather than actual trial— 
that the pads were often torn in pieces ; that they were often 
defiled, and not easily cleansed ; and finally, that they were 
for show rather than use, or were used for patients who 
could be very well managed without them. I do not doubt 
however, that in England, where excitement is milder, and 
destructiveness Jess active, cases may not unfrequently oc- 
cur, that may be managed in this way with most comfort 
to the patient. I am net prepared to say that padded roums 
can never be of use in our institutions, but there can be no 
doubt that the proportion of cases to which they would be 
applicable, is exceedingly small. 


Warming and Ventilation.—Having strongly felt the de- 
ficiencies of our own institutions in Warming and ventilation, 
1 was induced to pay a particular regard to the provisions 
made in the foreign establishments, for objects so intimately 
connected with the health and comfort of the inmates. | 
found nothing jike uniformity in this respect. Every con- 
tzivance ever known for increasing the temperature of a 
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building, may be found in some establishment or another. 
from the most simple and primitive, to the newest and most 
philosophical. The most common provision—indeed, I be- 
lieve it is universal in Great Britain—is that of open fires in 
grates in the day-rooms, secured, in some of the galleries, 
from the interference of the patients, by iron gratings com- 
pletely enclosing them. At St. Luke’s, such fires constitute 
the only provision for warming, as well as at the Lincoln 
asylum, where the board of visitors, as if in anticipation of 
some new-fangled scheme being proposed, have resolved that 
“no system of warming this house by means of which the 
patients may breathe a heated atmosphere, be introduced.” 
Usually, the galleries are warmed as well as the day-rooms, 
In some cases this object is effected. by air brought in from 
without, and heated by passing over a cockle or stove, as is 
the method in most of our establishments. The most com- 
mon contrivance is that of pipes conveying steam, or hot 
water, passing along under a bench, or high up on the wall. 
In some instances, the heated air is allowed to pass into the 
rooms by an opening into the wall, but for the most part, 
there is no communication between the rooms and the gal- 
lery when the doors are shut. The mild climate of France 
has not farnished sufficient inducement to improve upon the 
ordinary methods of warming, and accordingly in most of 
their establishments, we see only the ordinary calorifer. At 
Charenton, however, they have introduced Duvoir'’s system 
of warming by pipes conveying hot water, which has had 
some currency in France, and which seems to be a combi- 
nation of the method of warming by hot water just descri- 
bed, with that. which I shall presently notice, whereby the 
air is heated before entering the rooms. In the German in- 
stitutions, the warming is effected by stoves, which, at Sieg- 


burg, are enclosed in iron gratings of magnificent dimen- 
sions. 


It is a sufficient objection to the ordinary method of warm- 
ing by hot air or steam conveyed through the apartments in 
pipes, that it contains no provision for renovating the air by 
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the introduction of fresh supplies from without. The air in 
the room is repeatedly heated, while the only fresh air that 
gains access to it, is through the crevices of the doors and 
windows, and this is both cold and insufficient. This objec- 
tion would seem to be obviated by the other method just 
mentioned, that of introducing a constant supply of air pre- 
viously heated by a cockle or stove, but this advantage is 
counterbalanced by an objection which, in England, has been 
deemed sufficient to condemn it to general disuse. To ob- 
tain the necessary degree of heat, the iron is often rendered 
so hot as to effect a chemical change in the constitution of 
the air which renders it more or less unfit for the purposes 
of respiration. A method lately introduced into England, 
and one which seems destined to take the place of every 
other, in large buildings, provides for the continual supply 
of fresh air from without which is brought in contact with 
pipes containing hot air or steam, and thus heated, it is car- 
ried through brick flues in the walls into the several rooms 
and galleries, the pipes themselves not being brought into 
the apartments. This method has been adopted in the Glas- 
gow and Kent asylums, the Pentonville mode! prison, the 
new houses of Parliament, and many other large establish- 
ments, in all which, so far as I could learn, it has been found 
to answer the purpose of affording an ample supply of fresh 
warm air. 

In most of the English asylums no system of ventilation 
—by which I mean, the regular introduction of fresh air 
and the extraction of the impure—is used ; for the primitive 
practice of opening the windows, is neither regular nor sys- 
tematic. If 1 was somewhat surprised at this fact, I was still 
more so at the general indifference in regard to improve- 
ments in ventilation, manifested by gentlemen in charge of 
these institutions, who seemed quite satisfied with relying 
on the windows for ventilation. During the day in mild 
weather, the air may thus be kept quite pure, but in cold, or 
wet weather, either the air must remain unchanged, or the 
patients rendered exceedingly uncomfortable by having the 
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windows open. Of course too, the windows of sleeping 
rooms must be closed during the night—the very time of 
all others when a sleeping room needs ventilation. Indeed, 
it was universally admitted and complained of, as I have al- 
ready stated, that, in large dormitories, the air became quite 
impure before morning, and the same must be the case in 
single rooms, though perhaps in a less degree. In the Kent 
und Glasgow asylums there has been introduced the method 
of ventilating by means of an artificial extractive power, 
which is also used in the Pentonville model prison, the pres- 
ent Ilouses of Parliament, and some other establishments. 
In this method, flues for carrying’off the impure air lead 
from every room and gallery, to a common, vertical shaft 
or chimney in the attic, into which the air is discharged. 
This shaft is warmed by a fire kept constantly burning at 
the bottom of it, or by the smoke of the other fires in the 
house which may be discharged into it, and the air in it be- 
ing thus rarified, it naturally ascends, and its place is sup- 
plied by the foul air in the flues which again derive 
their supplies from the rooms. A rise of temperature 
in the foul air of from 5° to 10°, is found sufficient to 
produce the necessary extractive power, and of course very 
little fire can be required. This method of ventilation is 
always accompinied by the mode of warming by fresh air 
heated by pipes conveying hot water or steam, mentioned 
above, and the combined system of warming and ventila- 
ting has been found to be very perfect and very cheap, In 
the Parliamentary Report for 1844, respecting the Penton- 
ville prison by Major Jebb, Surveyor-General of Prisons, it 
is stated as the result of experiment, that from 35 te 40 cu- 
bic feet of fresh air is made to pass into « very cell in a min- 
ute, and that the whole expense of ventilating and warming 
is less than half a farthing a day for each cell, in winter, 
and but half that sum in summer. 

On my visit to the Pentonville prison, I found all the cells 
which I entered well ventilated, and an active interchange 
of air going on. I attended the debates in both Houses of 
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Parliament, and though on two occasions there was a full 
attendance of members, and I stayed until a late hour, I 
was not aware of any impurity in the air, and I suffered 
nothing of a peculiar headache which invariably follows 
my sitting an hour or two in any considerable assembly of 
people. Dr. Reid who very kindly showed and explained 
tome his arrangements for warming and ventilating the 
Houses, placed me near the main, foul-air flue where it en- 
tered the vertical shaft, and thus gave me an opportunity of 
testing the efficiency of the ventilation by the evidence of 
my own senses. 

That this is a perfect system of ventilation, I cannot say ; 
it is not easy to tell exactly what perfection in this matter, 
means. lam inclined to consider it the most efficient that 
has yet been used, and this, I apprehend, is quite enough to 
warrant its general adoption. The unfavorable accounts of 
its operation may be attributed to the disposition to form 
opinions hastily, or without making suitable allowance for 
the circumstances of the case. The Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners, in speaking of the parts of the Gloucester Asylum 
which are ventilated by this method, state that “ the ventila- 
tion of the basement story, especially in the cells appropri- 
ated to the dirty class of patients, appeared to be extremely 
indifferent.” 1 can only say that the air in these rooms was 
quite pure when I visited the asylum, and Dr. Hitch assur- 
ed me that the system worked well. The air in the rooms 
of filthy patients cannot be perfectly pure at all times. 
There must be moments when it will be very far from be- 
ing so. Time is required to remove filth and to use water, 
and when this is done, a little more time is required, for the 
air to be completely changed, even under the most active 
ventilation. And when we consider also how strongly bad 
odors will adhere to floors and walls in spite of washing, it 
is not a valid objection against any plan of ventilation, that 
the air in the rooms of filthy patients, should occasionally 
be found impure. Much of the fault that has been found 
with the ventilation and warming of the Houses of Parlia- 
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ment, is no less unreasonable, because it is founded on the 
most improper notions as to the true purposes of the sys- 
tem, which are to keep the air in a state of purity and at a 
temperature adapted to the ordinary wants of the body un- 
der ordinary circumstances. If it do this, it does all that 
can be reasonably required. Individual tastes and feelings 
as distinguished from those of the great majority of the as- 
sembly, cannot, in the nature of this case, be exactly provi- 
ded for. If one person who enters the room after a brisk 
walk, or ride, finds the air too warm, or another after setting 
still some hours, finds it too cool; if one has eaten a full 
dinner, and the other only a biscuit; or if one is well-fed, 
sanguine, and in high condition, and the other lean, pale, 
and dyspeptic, surely it is not the fault of the system of 
warming that none of these persons find it exactly suited 
to their individual case. 

In most of our institutions, ventilation is provided for by 
flues leading from the rooms to the attic from which the foul 
air is discharged through windows in the roof. No one 
will deny, 1 presume, that a ventilation which depends on 
the difference between the temperature of the air within 
and that of the air without the house, must be exceeding- 
ly imperfect, and the most that can be said for it, is that it 
is better than none. Itis to be hoped therefore, that in hos- 
pitals for the insane that may be hereafter established among 
us, the new artificial system of ventilation will be adopted, 
as it has been in the plans of the Butler hospital now erect- 
ing in Providence, R. L,* and of the new asylum at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 


Attendants —The attendants in the English Asylums are 
mostly a young and apparently intelligent class of persons. 
The difficulty of obtaining employment in that country, is 
calculated, no doubt, to make them anxious to peyform their 


*For copious details concerning this subject, the reader is referred to Dr. Bell's 
Report to the Trustees of the Butler Hospital, published in the Journal of In- 
sanity, Vol. IL, No. 1. 
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duties satisfactorily, but this tendency is more or less coun- 
teracted by the fact of their holding their places indepen- 
dently of those whose views it is their business to carry in- 
to effect. By remaining in the service so long as they do, it 
is to be supposed that they gain a more perfect knowledge 
of their duty than ours can who seldom calculate to stay 
more than a year or two, and who can always obtain em- 
ployment full as lucrative, somewhere else. It may be 
doubted, however, whether the evil arising from our fre- 
quent changes of attendants, is not fully counterbalanced by 
the final result of the more infrequent changes in the English 
asylums, viz., an accumulation of attendants who have out- 
lived their efficiency, but for whom their employers feel too 
much kindness, on account of their past services, to dis- 
charge, at a time when they are least able to begin life anew. 
I was surprised to see so many of the attendants, especial- 
ly among the females, quite advanced in years, and in looks 
reminding one of that race of country nurses who whilom 
did hold omnipotent sway in the sick-rooms of New Eng- 
land. They were retained in preference to employing in 
their place, a more young and active class, for the reason 
just mentioned. Judging from the appearance of their 
rooms, and from some other indications, I should suppose 
they are allowed to consult their own comfort—in some 
establishments, at Jeast—more than ours are. In the Rich- 
mond County asylum and Swift's hospital in Dublin, I found 


an arrangement which I met with no where else—that of 


employing female together with male attendants in the gal- 
leries of the male patients. I was satisfied by repeated in- 
quires that this was not a temporary arrangement, nor was 
it limited to that kind of female supervision of the clothing 
and bedding which is so desirable that I have wished it might, 
if possible, be introduced into our asylums, but it was in the 
ordinary course of things, and did not seem to be regarded 
as something that required explanation. How the plan 
works, I did not inquire, I presume that human nature is the 
same in Ireland, as in other parts of Christendom. 
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In France they have a division of the service the desira- 
bleness of which has been generally felt in this country, but 
which, I fear, is not likely to be soon obtained. The duties 
ure divided among three classes of persons, one to perform 
the menial services; another to act as the companions of 
the patients in their labors and amusements, and to help car- 
ry into effect the orders of the remaining class, or head at- 
tendant, who is the organ of communication between the pa- 
tients and the officers, snd is responsible for the manner in 
which the service is conducted. I was favorably impressed 
by the looks and demeanor of the principal attendants, espe- 
cially at the Salpetriere, and the easy courtesy and unaflect- 
ed kindness of manner of its head attendant, I shall not soon 
forget. At Rouen, and in the ordinary hospitals of the coun- 
try, the service is directed by the sisters of some religious 
community, but I did not observe them in the establishments 
for the insane in Paris. They have been found to be not 
sufficiently tractable; too fond of carrying out their own 
views rather than those of the medical officers, to have 
charge of the insane. 


Airing-courts—A prominent feature of the foreign asy- 
lums, is their airing courts, which are numerous, spacious, 
and sometimes beautifully planted. They are regarded as 
indispensible requisites in an establishment for the insane, no 
less necessary for their comfort than day rooms and galle- 
ries. The practice of dispensing with them altogether, as 
has been done in the most of our institutions of recent origin, 
was far from being regarded there as an onward step in the 
progress of improvement. In fair weather, few patients are 
seen in the house except such as are sick, or are engaged in 
work. The most of them are in the airing courts, sitting in 
the shade, or promenading in the walks. The courts vary 
very much in different institutions, in size and appointments. 
I heard much complaint of their being too small, though 
with our ideas of size in such matters, they would seldom be 
obnoxious to this charge. They are often provided with a 
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grassy mound in the centre, from which the patients can ob- 
tain a view of the surrounding country. At the Belfast asy- 
lum is one ascended by a path winding around its circumfer- 
ence, through flowers and shrubbery, which I thought was 
the most beautiful thing of the kind, I had ever witnessed. 
At the Gloucester asylum, the airing courts are on a mag- 
nificent scale—very spacious, with mounds in the centre, and 
flower-beds, shrubbery and trees of all sizes, in unstinted 
abundance. Even those for the most excited patients, are 
scarcely less elegantly embellished than the others, and | 
saw in them not a single indication of mischief. 

In France there is the freest communication between the 
house and the courts, the doors being open, and the patients 
allowed to go in and out at pleasure. At Charenton, the 
doors of the rooms open directly upon the covered colon- 
nade which runs around the quadrangle. At the Salpetriere, 
I observed in the airing courts of the refractory class, seve- 
ral patients sitting in strong chairs, enjoying the air and light, 


if nothing else, and it struck me as a much better method of 


disposing of such cases, than secluding them in their 
rooms. 

The objection urged in this country against airing courts, 
that the patients lie about on the ground, and thus contract 
slovenly habits, I never heard in Europe, and though I oc- 
casionally observed a patient lying on the grass, it needed 
only a little more vigilance on the part of the attendants, to 
have prevented it. But lying about on the floors of a galle- 
ry is no less objectionable than lying down in a clean, well 
kept court, and if it can be prevented in the one case, so it 
can in the other. If patients are turned into the courts and 
left to their own discretion, they may indulge in some im- 
proprieties, as they would anywhere else, but why should 
they not be subjected to constant supervision, like any other 
part of the establishment? For reasons which will appear 
in the sequel, airing courts would not be required in our asy- 
lums for so large a proportion of patients, as they are in the 
European, but I cannot resist the conviction that more or 
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less of them, are indispensibly requisite in every asylum. 
True, they cannot be used in the winter, but does it follow 
that we should not avail ourselves of their benefits when we 
can. We have many a demented patient who would enjoy 
walking in the sunshine, or breathing the free, pure air of 
heaven, and many of a different class unable or unwilling to 
work, who would prefer circulating freely about a spacious 
court, to monotonous walks from one end to the other of a 
narrow gallery. My observations have led me to believe 
that many an excited patient would soon become more calm 
by being allowed to range at will through a yard, than when 
confined te the narrower limits of a gallery, where doors 
and windows excite his fury at every step. I do not doubt 
that every one who could see the beautiful courts of the 
Gloucester asylum, and witness the evident enjoyment ex- 
perienced by the patients while in them, would agree with 
me in opinion on this subject. 


Quiet of the European Asylums.—With no feature ot 
the foreign asylums was I so forcibly struck as the extraor- 
dinary quiet of the patients, as contrasted with the uneasi- 
ness and ugitation of ours. Not a single instance of vocif- 
eration, did I witness, and cries, and shrieks and shouting, I 
rarely heard, That ‘peculiar kind of vituperation joined 
with inexhaustible volubility, so familiar to those who have 
had charge of the insane on this side of the Atlantic, seemed 
to be unknown there; and even in the refractory wards, in- 
stead of the agitation and disorderly movements that char- 
acterise that class with us, there was a degree of stillness 
and quiet that would lead one to suspect, at first thought, 
that he was among the tranquil or convalescent. A visitor 
in passing through one of our asylums, is besieged by per- 
sons who fill his ears with the bitterest complaints, repre- 
senting themselves as victims of the grossest injustice, and 
importuning him to procure their discharge. He is almost 
disposed to believe that there is really something wrong ; 
that such feelings must have some other foundation than 
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mere fancy ; and he needs a hint or two on the subject, be» 
fore he is made aware, that these persons believing them- 
selves to be perfectly sane, canndt help regarding the de- 
privation of their liberty as an act of high-handed injustice, 
and the allegation of insanity as a bitter insult added to the 
injury. Twice only, once in England, and once in France, 
was I importuned for my assistance in “getting them out.” 
I was allowed to pass along, seldom addressed, and exciting 
only a look of the faintest curiosity. The causes of such a 
singular phenomenon, I was naturally led to investigate. 
and, although I may have overlooked some of them, yet | 
believe, that the principal ones met my attention. 

The proportion of curable to incurable cases, is much less 
in the British asylums, than in ours. It appears from a ta- 
ble given in the Report of the Metropolitan Commissioners 
that more than five sixths of the inmates of the County, and 
the County and Subscription asylums, were incurable. In 
the French asylums, the proportion of incurable may not 
be so large, but still it is larger than it is in our institutions. 
In old cases we expect of course, less excitement than in 
recent ones, and to this circumstance may be attributed, 
much of the quiet that prevades the foreign asylums. 

I have very little doubt that in Great Britain and France, 
insunity assumes very much less frequently than with us, 
the form of intense and completely uncontrollable excite- 
ment, and when this condition does occur, it is of much 


shorter duration. I did not see one in the whole course of 


my observations ; and Dr. Conolly has stated, that on two 
successive Saturdays when he was desirous of showing a 
case of furious mania, to illustrate the clinical lectures he 
was then giving at Hanwell, there was not one in the house 
though containing upwards of 1000 patients. At St. Yon 
in Rouen where the warm bath with a cold sponge on the 
head was touch used for controlling excitement, | saw in 
the bath-room some 20 or 30 patients lying in their coffin- 
like bathing-tubs, with their heads protruding through a hole 
in the lid, each with a sponge of cold water on the forehead 
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but they were quite still, and I saw but one sponge shaken 
off, though the slightest shake of the head would have been 
sufficient. I was informed by Dr. Parchappe, the physician 
of that institution, that excitement disappears shortly after 
admission, continuing for any length of time in only one case 
out of 100, among the males, anda few more among the 
females. The continuance of furious maniacal excitement 
for months together, which is so common a circumstance 
with us, is seldom witnessed in England or France ; and 
nothing which I communicated concerning the disease in this 
country, excited so much surprise and interest as this trait. 
Dr, Hutchinson of the Glasgow asylum expressed to me his 
belief, that insanity had undergone a very marked change 
in this respect, since he began to observe it, for that twenty- 
five years ago, cases characterised by intense excitement 
now so rare, were comparatively frequent. It is well known 
that, in Great Britain, a similar change of type has been ex- 
hibited in many other diseases, and if it have really occur- 
ed in insanity, it may be one cause of the little maniacal 
excitement witnessed in their asylums. 


In connexion with the tranquillity of the British asylums, 
it is proper to remark, that the physique of their patients, as 
compared with ours, is indicative of much less freshness and 
vigor, and especially of nervous irritability, and their vital 
powers seem to be unnaturally depressed, as if their consti- 
tutions had been tusked beyond their power. A similar dif- 
ference may be observed between the two classes of persons 
in their ordinary estate. It may be seen by reference to 
their tables of causes published in their Reports, that many 
cases are attributed to the want of food, and from such cer- 
tainly, we could hardly expect any superfluous excitement, 
even under the stimulus of insanity. 

I am disposed to think, however, that no «ser cause has 
so much to do with producing the phenom ‘aon in question, 
as the peculiar moral and social condition of the patients. 
By far the greater part of the inmates of the English Coun- 
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ty asylums, are from the pauper class—a class entirely un- 
known in the United States, and one of which we can have 
no adequate conception. Not that we have no poor sup- 
ported by the public charities. What I mean is, that with 
us, poverty is a casual condition, a temporary misfortune, 
the result of accident, disease, or mischance, and dies out 
with its unfortunate subject. If born poor, good health and 
a little energy will enable him to rise to a manhood of afflu- 
ence and social consideration. Misfortune may strip him to 
the skin, but it cannot deprive him of hope, and though the 
sun of his own fortunes may go down in clouds and dark- 
ness, he never relinquishes the belief that a brighter lot is re- 
served for those who bear hisname. In Great Britain pov- 
erty hasno such redeeming features. It is pauperism—an 
invariable and prominent element of society and its subjects 
an estate of the realm. The British pauper is a being sui 
generis, without like or analogue in any other cycle of hu- 
manity. He is born of paupers, lives a pauper, dies a pau- 
per, and leaves behind him atrain of pauper successors. 
From childhood till death, life is with him a constant strug- 
gle with the wolf at his door—a struggle in which he is 
ofien vanquished. The fair earth around him has no heri- 
tage for him; his wildest dreams have revealed to him no 
land of promise, no harbor of refuge ; the future throws no 
gleam of sunshine over the darkness of the present ; hope, 
if he ever had any,has all died out within him, and quietly, 
in the calmness of despair, he yields himself to his fate. 


It is not strange therefore that beings so differently mould- 
ed asthe inmates of the American and British asylums, 
should present a characteristic difference in the outward 
manifestations of their disease. The spirit of the American 
patient is fresh and buoyant and his energies in full vigor, 
Bright prospects were before him; he had laid plans 
reaching far ahead, and commenced undertakings that de- 
manded unremitting effort and attention. Suddenly, in the 
midst of his exertions, and in the full bloom of hope, he is 


arrested, and cruelly and unlawfully, as he conceives it, torn 
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from his pursuits and deprived of his liberty. Can he help 
thinking of his business which he knows full well none but 
himself can conduct to a successful issue,—of his farm—of 
his work-shop—and perhaps of a family dependent on him 
for support; and when thinking of these things, can he help 
writhing with feelings of sorrow and anger? Is it strange 
that like the newly caged bird, he should madly beat against 
the bars of his prison-house, and fill the air with his com- 
plaints and reproaches? How different from this is the case 
of the English patient. Relieved of the necessity of unre- 
mitting toil, spared the constant sight and feeling of suffer- 
ing, better fed and better clothed than ever before for the 
same length of time, addressed in tones of kindness and com- 
passion, and knowing that his family suffer no privation by 
his absence, why should he be discontented? Why should 
he be anxious to renew the fierce death-grapple with cold 
hunger, and nakedness,—with carking care, the oppressor’s 
wrong and the proud man’s contumely? To him the hos- 
pital is an asylum from more woes than one, for within its 
walls he may, for the first time, have enjoyed a truce with 
the sharp conflicts of life. It is stated in the last Report of 
Dr. Corsellis of the Wakefield asylum that, “some have 
quitted the Asylum with apparently more regret than pleas- 
ure, and to a few the necessity of ‘trying the world once 
more,’ has required to be urged upon them with persever- 
ance and decision.” Leuret’s extraordinary treatment of 
delusions with the cold douche, at the Salpetriere, a few 
years since, was mainly directed against the disposition of 
the unmarried women to remain in the hospital after recov- 
ery. 

It occurred to me that the superior tranquility of the 
French and especially of the British asylums might be attri- 
buted, in some degree, to the different style of manners exist- 
ing in European society. There, the distinctions of rank 
are rigidly defined and universally recognised, and their re- 
spective relations are marked by corresponding tones of ad- 
dress and demeanor, No length of acquaintance, no claims 
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of age or of merit can excuse an undue familiarity of man- 
ner, or sanction the slightest deviation from those conven- 
tional! forms that regulate the intercourse of the various clas- 
ses. No moral duty is more rigidly enforced, or regarded, 
apparently, of more importance, than the deference to su- 
perior rank, especially from those in the humblest walks of 
life. Theirs is that quiet, subdued, shrinking manner in the 
presence of their superiors, which indicates the completest 
submission to the will of others. This feelingis seldom ex- 
tinguished by insanity. It clings to the inmate of the hos- 
pital, regulates his demeanor and exerts a restraining influ- 
ence over his caprices and passions. Yielding to a habit 
which has almost the power of an instinct, he submits to the 
will of others, quietly recognises and obeys the powers that 
be, and seldoms forgets the tokens of respect that belong to 
their superior condition. However affable and courteous 
may be the manners of the officer, the patient is rarely be- 
trayed into stepping over that conventional barrier that sep- 
arates their respective ranks. The European superinten- 
dent, in visiting his patients, is received with a calm and re- 
spectful demeanor seldom witnessed with us, and sometimes 
with a degree of deference which we should scarcely wish 
to see, even though it sprung from the heart instead of the 
rules of the institution. In the German establishment at 
ijlenau, the patient is required by the regulations to rise and 
remain standing while being addressed by the physician, 
and at Rouen, the patients are ordered to abstain from all 
complaint and importunity, during the visit of the physician ; 
and from accosting in the courts the physician, the employe’s, 
or visitors. The style of manners which marks the inter- 
course of the different ranks in Europe, being incompatible 
with the equality of condition among us, of course, it is not 
witnessed in our hospitals for the insane. In the powers to 
which he is temporarily subjected, the American patient re- 
cognises no one better than himself whom he has always 
regarded as good as the best. Come what may, le is de- 
termined to speak his mind, and no feeling of respect or def- 
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erence shall prevent him from telling those placed over him 
what he thinks of their arbitrary and tyrannical conduct. 
Long and loud, in season and out of season, he will use the 
right of a free and enlightened citizen to protest against the 
injustice to which superior force has obliged him to submit. 
Instead of feeling any restraint in the presence of the officers 
of the establishment, they come in, as co-workers in the 
wrong that is done him, for a liberal share of the abuse which 
he bestows upon his enemies. 

In the foreign establishments, I have reason to believe, are 
to be found fewer of that class of patients, who, for want of 
a better designation, are called morally insane, or those 
who, without any obvious aberration of the intellect, labor 
under a complete perversion of some of the moral senti- 
ments and affections. No one who bas had much todo with 
managing the insane in this country, needs to be told how 
troublesome such persons are, who, not satisfied with their 
own direct contribution to the amount of trouble in the 
house, are constantly tasking their ingenuity to inerease the 
disaffection and discontent of others. The introduction of 
one such patient into a gallery otherwise quiet, is sufficient 
to destroy its peace and render it a scene of perpetual bick- 
ering and noise. This may give us some faint conception 
of what must be the result when half a dozen out of fifty are 
of this class—a proportion which I have frequently noticed. 
In the foreign institutions, moral insanity is comparatively 
rare—so rare indeed that its existence as a distinct and well- 
marked form of the disorder, has not until] recently been 
generally recognized. Pine) who first noticed it, observed 
but one of its phases, and even Esquirol with al) his practical 
sagacity and abundant means of observation, failed to dis- 
tinguish its characteristic features, unti] a late period of his 
professional career. In Great Britain | occasionally saw a 
case of moral insanity, and heard it spoken of in conversa- 
tion, but in such a manner as to lead me to believe that it is 
not of very common occurrence. If this were the place to 
speculate on the causes of this curious fact, it might not be 
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impertinent to inquire, whether the greater frequency of mor- 
al insanity among us, is not to be attributed to the greater 
indulgence allowed to the play of the passions, under a re- 
publican government, and which by virtue of a well-known 
organic law, finally becomes a constitutional trait; and 
whether on the other hand, its infrequency in Europe may 
not, by a parity of reasoning, be owing to the restraints ha- 
bitually imposed upon the display of the sentiments and pas- 
sions, under monarchical governments ? However, this may 
be, the fact is no less certain that the European institutions 
are fortunately free, in a very great measure, from a prolif- 
ic source of excitement. 

The advocates of complete non-restraint were inclined to 
attribute the superior tranquility of their establishments, to 
the disuse of mechanical restraiat, and suggested that the 
adoption of that measure with us would be followed by a 
dimmution of excitement. 1 could not help seeing, howev- 
er, that there was as little excitement in the institutions where 
restraint was still used, as in those where it was abolished. 
No where did | hear the use of restraint more strongly ad- 
vocated than in those very institutions which struck me as 
most distinguished for peace, quiet and good order. Dr. 
Gonolly, while deploring the continuance of restraint in the 
French hospitals, was surprised by the remarkable tranquil” 
ity and silence of the patients. 


Restraint and Non-Restraint—It is well known that with- 
im a few years, the use of mechanical restraint has been dis- 
continued altogether in some of the principal institutions in 
England and Scotland. I am pot aware that the example 
has been followed anywhere oo the continent. Since the 
introduction of this measure mo other topic connected with 
the management of the insane, has excited more interest and 
discussion. There was none, certainly, respecting which | 
was more anxious to gain information and to clear up the 
obscurity invoiving it, by plain, definite and reliable facts. 
But in spite of all my endeavors for this purpose, ] was 
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obliged to leave the country, with my difficulties scarcely 
diminished in number or importance. I had come to the 
conclusion, before visiting England, that us a means of man- 
aging the insane, non-restraint, hike padded rooms, had ei- 
ther been regarded with undeserved favor, or that insanity 
was quite a different thing there from what it is with us, and 
in one case as well as the other, the result of my inquiries 
was to establish the fact that both of these suspicions were 
well-founded to a certain extent. 

As is the case in all reforms genuine er spurious, there 
were discrepancies of statement relative to facts, not easily 
reconciled by a casual observer. I heard men whose names 
are familiar to the world, declare, that they not only suc- 
ceeded in managing the insane without mechanical restraint, 
but far more satisfactorily to themselves and to their pa- 
tients, than they ever had with it; that it was a clumsy and 
a cruel substitute for vigilance and tact—a relic of those 
times when the insane were caged like beasts, or loaded with 
chains. I heard others of no less note declare, that restraint 
could not be entirely abolished without sometimes sacrificing 
the best interests of the insane, and that in a very small pro- 
portion of cases, it was the most efficient and the least irrita~ 
ung method of controlling them. Cases searcely heard of by 
one party, were declared to be of frequent occurrence, by 
others. Contingencies which it bas heen no small part of 
my daily duty, to meet, had seldom occurred to some of the 
advocates of non-restraint, and difficulties which seemed 
insuperable to me, were regarded by them, as of little ac- 
count. |} apprehend that the circumstances which have 
marked the history of restraints in England, are unfavora- 
ble to that calm and dispassionate tone of feeling which is 
essential to the formation of impartial views. The parlia- 
mentary inquiries of 18)4 and 1815, into the state of luna- 
tic asyhums, disclosed an amount of abuse in the application 
of restraints unnecessarily irksome and cruel, which we who 
have been accustomed to only the milder forms, can scarce- 
ly conceive of. And yet so far were these disclosures from 
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leading directly to a rightful appreciation of this measure 
and a thorough reform of its abuses, that they continued to 
be practised down to a very late date. For many years af- 
ter, it was the custom in one of the principal county asy- 
lums—one which will favorably compare with any other in 
the kingdom—to put every patient in the house without ex- 
ception under restraint for the night. Down to 1840, it was 
the custom in the Laneaster asylum to chain or otherwise 
secure in bed for the night, the epileptic and violent patients, 
and to place under restraint in the night time, every case on 
admission, for a longer or shorter period, while some thirty 
or forty patients were chained down during the day time 
on their seats. In view of such practices, and of the state 
of feeling indicated by them, it is not strange that some not 
duly estimating their ameliorations then begun, should have 
come to the conclusion, that such abuses could be effectual- 
ly put down, only by a total disuse of the measure itself. 
Others, however, thought that public attention had been suf- 
ficiently roused—that the evil had begun to be regarded in 
all its magnitude, and that a reform had commenced which 
had ied to the judicious use of restraints in most of the prin- 
cipal establishments whose example would soon be followed 
by all the rest. Where feeling has been suflered to mingle 
with judgment as it has in this case, it is no more than we 
might have expected, that neither party would give the oth- 
er due credit for its motives, nor impartially estimate their 
respective merits in the cause of improvement. I can there- 
fore only help the reader to form an opipion for himself, by 
stating the observations which I made, the facts which | 
learned, and the general impression which they made on 
my own mind. 

In conversing with the advocates of non-restraint, I nat- 
urally adverted to cases which, in my own experience, had 
most frequently called for the use of restraint, in order to 
ascertain how they would be managed without it. Some- 
times I was silenced, if not satisfied by the reply, “O, I can 
assure you, sir, we never have such cases.” Some were to 
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be referred to the category of surgical cases in which re- 
straint was allowed by universal consent. Some were to 
be managed with strong dresses so locked on they could not 
be taken off. Some were to be placed in padded rooms ; 
some to be secluded in ordinary rooms, and others to be 
controlled by the eyes and hands of attendants. That the 
cases in question are much less frequent in their asylums 
than in ours, I can readily believe, but the assertion that they 
do not occur at al] was negatived by the counter-assertion 
of others that they do occur and require to be managed 
with restraint. Much reliance is placed on strong dress- 
es, locks, &c., for meeting difficulties which would other- 
wise require restraint. I frequently examined their dresses, 
and found them to be very like the stout, linen frocks used 
with us, but in no instance, so strong as I have been in the 
habit of using. The belts or straps attached to them, are 
fastened by means of a convenient little lock, or a more sim- 
ple contrivance lately invented, consisting of two round, 
brass disks, of the size of a button and perfectly smooth, 
which strongly adhere when placed in opposition. Dress- 
es far stronger than those, I have seen torn into shreds and 
scattered about the room, almost as fast as they could be 
put on, and that too by delicate females. Some ‘of the Su- 
perintendents had witnessed the same thing, and indeed, I 
was told at Hanwell that these contrivances were not always 
effectual there. An attendant pointed out to me a female 
patient whom she found naked, she said, almost every morn- 
ing. That they are effectual to a certain extent, and obvi- 
ate the use of restraint to that extent, no one doubts. It is 
only as to the universality of this effect, that we are obliged 
to entertain some doubts; and when we are gravely told 
that blisters, dressings for sores, &c., may be kept on by 
peculiar dresses, and that poultices even may be locked on, 
we cannot help opening our eyes with wonder. That vio- 
lent cases may be safely left to seclusion without restraint 
upon the limbs, no one, with a single exception which I shall 
presently notice, would think of denying. It is the common 
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practice of the time, but like restraint it may be abused, and 
it becomes an important question, whether, in many cases 
where the advocates of non-restraint would use it, it is pref- 
erable to gentle restraint upon the limbs, joined with the lib- 
erty of circulating freely among other patients in the courts 
and galleries. If the feelings of the patient himself are to 
be consulted at all, there can be no doubt that he, as well as 
most persons, sane or insane, would prefer confinement of a 
single limb only, to the seclusion of the whole person. So 
liable is seclusion to lead to the loss of self-respect and to 
the formation of bad habits, that it must be used with the ut- 
most caution. So strongly were the Governors of the Lin- 
coln Asylum impressed with its evils, that they prohibited its 
use altogether, by the same kind of logic which has led the 
advocates of non-restraint to the entire disuse of that meas- 
ure. Dr. Conolly thinks he obviates all objection to the use 
of seclusion, by stating that it is “a simple exclusion of all 
irritations for a limited time, and of which the effects are 
most carefully watched, and known to be most salutary.” 
This is all very correct, but may it not be said with equal 
correctness, of mechanical restraints, that they are for a limi- 
ted time, their effects carefully watched, and known to be 
most salutary? In the hands of judicious and observing 
men, each may be conducive to the good of the patient. 
Managed by the careless and unreflecting, each may become 
the source of incalculable evil. 

There is one substitute for mechanical restraint in regard 
to which there seems to be a diversity of opinion not easily 
explained. When the movements of a patient require to be 
controlled ; as for instance, when he is obstinately bent on 
gouging out his eyes, biting off his tongue, or standing on 
his head—these are not imaginary cases—it would seem as 
if it must be by the unremitting application of the hands 
and arms of attendants, if mechanical restraint is disused. 
But Dr. Conolly seldom, if ever, has alluded to this means 
of control, and Dr. Hutcheson decidedly disclaims it, but 
at the Lincoln asylum its use is distinctly recognized. By 
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the regulations of this institution, the attendants are required 
to report to the House-Surgeon whenever any patient is held 
by the hands as much as ten minutes; and if he direct the 
holding to be continued, the fact must be entered in the “ Reg- 
ister of Control.” Holding a person by one’s hands is no less 
a method of restraint, than holding him by a muff or a cam- 
isole, and the question which of them we shall adopt, should 
be decided, not by the force of names, but by a careful in- 
vestigation of their effects both upon the patient and the at- 
tendants. The advocates of non-restraint are fond of al- 
ledging that the use of restraint tends to relax the vigilance 
and deaden the sensibilities of the attendant, while their 
method has the opposite effect. The following passage from 
the regulations of the last mentioned institution, will induce 
us to pause before giving our assent to this conclusion. 
“The person of every patient shall be especially and care- 
fully examined weekly by the House-Surgeon and Matron 
respectively, while bathing, or otherwise changing their 
linen ; and marks (if any) found upon their persons, shall be 
reported in the ‘ Daily Return of the State of the Patients’ 
forthwith to the Board.” For such an extraordinary regu- 
lation as this, one cannot help inferring that there must be an 
imperative reason. Men do not use extraordinary precau- 
tions against a given contingency, without strong grounds 
for believing that it is likely to occur. 

I had supposed that the opposition to the use of restraint 
might have arisen mainly from the belief, that its benefits in 
the few cases to which it is now applied, are more than 
counterbalanced by the evils which inevitably follow its use 
in large institutions, where the supervision of the officers 
cannot be so efficient as in smaller ones, and not from the 
conviction that it is invariably and necessarily bad. But this 
issue no one seemed willing to accept. Dr. Conolly advo- 
cated non-restraint, because he regarded it as inappropriate, 
or positively injurious in every possible case, unless it might 
be those of a surgical character. He is apprehensive that 
the continuance of restraint even in the mildest way, will 
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finally end in the restoration of the measure in all its enor- 
mity. But surely, Dr. Conolly is too sound a_ philosopher, 
has too much faith in human progress, to believe that revo- 
lutions ever go backward. Dr. Hutcheson @isclaimed any 
theoretical opinions on the subject. He had not used re- 
straint for several years, for the simple reason that he had 
met with no case that required it. Whether or not, how- 
ever, such a case might occur, is a point to be determined 
by experience, not by any preconceived thgories. 

No one who reads the discussions on this subject, unin- 
fluenced by local or theoretical prejudices, can help observ- 
ing, that, in dealing with their opponents, the prominent ad- 
vocates of non-restraint, for whose moral and intellectual 
character, I entertain the deepest respect, have not exhibited 
all that candor and fairnéss which should characterise the 
inquirer after truth. To illustrate the evils of restraint, they 
are fond of instancing cases which belong tv a time long 
since gone by, or occurred in workhouses or obscure and 
ill-directed establishments. They do not fully and gener- 
vusly acknowledge the fact which is well-known to be true, 
that in those institutions of any note where restraint is still 
practised, it seldom exceeds one or two per cent; that for 
weeks and months together, it may not be used at all; and 
that in good order, quiet, and general condition, they are in- 
ferior to no other. Dr. Conolly describes a refractory ward 
at Charenton, as presenting a scene of turbulence and noise 
which he attribute’ to the use of restraint, but when similar 
scenes are noticed at Hanwell by the Metropolitan Com- 
missioners, he claims a suspension of the unfavorable opinion 
which such a fact would cause against the system of non- 
restraint, on the ground that it is imperfectly carried out, 
and not heartily supported. Are the friends of restraint to 


claim no allowances for their mischances, on the score ot 


unkind and faithless attendants, and uncontrollable acci- 
dents’ In another place-he says, “restraint is but half a 
remedy. Granting that it excludes the immediate danger of 
suicide (which it does not,) it does nothing for its cure ; 
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nothing to alter the suicidal condition of the mind. It must 
therefore be prolonged as long as the patient lives.” Is this 
a fair—is it a correct representation of the effects of re- 
straint in suici@@l cases? Although not often appropriate to 
this class of cases, there is occasionally one which impera- 
tively requires its use, and which improves under its appli- 
cation. If Dr. Conolly has not met with such cases, others 
have, and they have long since entered into the class of well- 
observed, well-authenticated facts. 

How the system of entire non-restraint works in the insti- 
tutions where it has been adopted, is after all, the main ques- 
tion, but the evidence touching it, is not very satisfactory. 
Its friends declare that it has been followed by a manifest 
increase of quiet and good order, by greater vigilance and 
kindness on the part of the attendafits, and an unmistakable 
improvement in the general condition of the house. Every 
difficulty, they say, has vanished before a little perseverance 
and tact, tokens of encouragement have followed them 
through every step of their progress, and they confidently 
believe that a new epoch has occurred in the management 
of the insane. The testimony of others, however, presents 
a very different picture for our contemplation. They talk 
of a great increase of excitement and disorder, of blows and 
bruises inflicted, of tranquil patients kept in constant dread 
of the violence of their excited companions, and of the sacri- 
fice of life and limb, as the results of the abandonment of al] 
restraint. The observations of the Met®politan Commis- 
sioners seem not to have impressed them very strongly in its 
favor. In asylums conducted without restraint, they wit- 
nessed an unusual degree of confusion, disorder, and turbu- 
lence ; of patients half-naked in the courts, or with feet swol- 
len by long standing ; of some biting, maiming, or struggling 
with their attendants; or committing violence on one anoth- 
er. Quite a formidable chapter of accidents is chronicled 
_ as having come under their notice at Hanwell, but, in justice 
to the officers of this institution, it ought to be stated, that 
many of those accidents and events, cannot be fairly attrib- 
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uted to the working of the non-restraint system. When an 
establishment calculated for 7 or 800 patients, is made to 
receive over 1000, and the difficulty of managing it in that 
crowded state is still farther increased by a system of direc- 
tion characterised by stupidity and conceit, which is destruc- 
tive of discipline and of all harmony between’ its several 
parts, it must be regarded as highly creditable to its officers, 
that, in the face of such obstacles, they have managed its af- 
fairs so well. If under such circumstances, restraint had 
been used at all, the catalogue of accidents might have been 
shortened, but the general welfare of the patients would not 
probably, have been improved. Many other deplorable ac- 
cidents which they record, cannot be so easily disposed of, 
and those who are seeking only for the truth, will find 
it hard to regard them as any other than the legitimate fruits 
of the system of non-restraint. 

It would seem too as if the expectations of i its friends had 
not been entirely answered, although for a time, its results 
were quite satisfactory. Atthe Northampton asylum where 
entire non-restraint had been practiced for some time, and 
where, I have no doubt, it had the fairest chance of being 
successfully carried out, I observed a female patient with 
restraint on her hands. She was strongly suicidal, and I 
was told that in consequence of repeated and almost success- 
ful attempts, it was thought unsafe to trust her to the mere 
vigilance of attendants. At the Gloucester asylum which 
is mentioned among the non-restraint institutions, I was in- 
formed that restraint is occasionally resorted to. 

But whatever may be the merits of the non-restraint sys- 
tem, the fact is none the less certain, that large establish- 
ments are conducted without any restraint and with but lit- 
tle seclusion, and that none of them, of any celebrity, employ 
so much as ours. How can this fact be explained? I am 
not prepared to regard it as indicative of superior knowledge, 
fidelity, or tact, but as arising from the different character of 
of their patients, as explained in the remarks already made 
relative to the greater tranquility of their institutions. I was 
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convinced by my own observations, that they have compar- 
atively little of that destructive propensity which is so abun- 
dantly manifested here in tearing and breaking. Hence 
strong dresses are found to answer their purposes in a very 
large proportion of that class of cases which, with us, would 
require the muff, mittens, or bed strap. In the Surrey asy- 
lum, containing over 400 inmates, only one of the day-room 
fires was guarded, and in every gallery, if I mistake not, the 
gas-lights were within reach of the patients. In Bethlem 
whete one sees more excitement than almost anywhtere else 
—though from no fault of the resident officers—patients 
might be seen with belts and straps and locks upon their 
dresses, which would present but little resistance to a deter- 
mined effort. One of the most excited patients I saw there 
or elsewhere, had free access to the windows of her rooms, 
and though the glass was very thick, it could not resist a 
very smart blow. Nowhere were the patients’ clothing so 
much disfigured, as with us, in the loss of buttons, tearing 
out of button holes, repudiation of suspenders, &c. In France 
the only restraint found necessary is the camisole, which is 
nothing more than a strong linen frock with sleeves so long 
that they may be crossed in front and tied together behind, 
and in Great Britain too, this constitutes almost the only form 
of mechanical restraint. 

When we consider, on the one hand, how slight a thing 
restraint is in the European institutions, and how seldom it is 
applied at all; and, on the other, how many points there are 
in the management of the insane, involving their comfort 
and curability in a far greater degree, I cannot help conclu- 
ding that this question of restraint or non-restraint, has re- 
ceived a degree of attention altogether disproportionate to 
its intrinsic merits. 1 no not mean to sanction the idea, that 
the imposition of restraint is an unimportant matter. On 
the contrary, I would have it regarded as, in most cases, a 
necessary evil, used only for the prevention of a greater, 
When insane manifestations are to be resisted, as they some- 
times must, the precise form in which it is to be done, wheth- 
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er by mechanical restraint, by seclusion in a room, or by 
the arms, hands or eyes of attendants, is a question that must 
be determined by the circumstances of the individual case, 
not by theoretical considerations. 


Labor.—The employment of the patients in some form of 
useful labor, is practised in all the institutions I visited, and 
in some to an extent quite unparalleled, I apprehend, in this 
country. It is stated by the Metropolitan Commissioners, 
that at the Wakefield Asylum, 120 out of 208 male patients, 
sud 135 out of 190 female patients, were employed in vari- 
ous ways, and in several more, I should think the proportion 
of laboring patients was equally large. At the last named 
institution, | was shown piles of fancy articles made by the 
female patients, sufficient with similar accumulations at 
Hanwell, to set up a respectable shop in Broadway, Such 
exhibitions were frequent, especially in asylums situated in 
the manufacturing districts, and in passing through their 
workshops, I often thought that a stranger would require 
farther proof before he could believe that he was not rather 
within the walls of a factory than of a hospital for the in- 
sane. At Belfast, for instance, it was quite a sight to behold 
the number of old women spinning flax with their little foot- 
wheels, and the rows of looms at which a set of cheerful- 
looking men were making every kind and quality of linen. 
No factory presents a scene of busier activity than is daily 
witnessed in some of the English establishments for the in- 
sane. In one room may be seen a party making mats; in 
another a corps of basket-makers are plying the osiers in- 
to fanciful or useful forms; farther on is a knot of shoe-ma- 
kers, and in the building across the court, a joiner’s shop 
gives employment to those who have a fancy for edge-tools, 
The blacksmith, the mason, the painter, the weaver, may 
also find their representatives within the same institution, 
and in the Surrey, where almost every body seemed to be 
doing something, I observed a couple of men very demure- 
ly knitting stockings. Agricultural labor, I found, was a fa- 
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vorite kind of employment, and the insufficiency of their 
land a subject of frequent complaint. This is a common de- 
fect in the older institutions which were established before 
the benefits of agricultural labor to the insane were so gen- 
erally known as at the present time, but in the more recent 
ones, this object has been nobly provided for. The Glas- 
gow asylum has 57 acres, and the Surrey, but five or six 
miles from the heart of London, is in possession of 97 acres. 

In France, the importance of labor was not so early re- 
cognised, as it was in England. Dr. Parchappe, in his No- 
tice statistique of the hospital at Rouen, says, that it was not 
until 1880 considered safe in that institution to entrust the 
patients with tools that might be misused, and accordingly, 
previous to that period, the only employment furnished to 
the inmates of both sexes, with an occasional exception, was 
sewing. Within a few years, however, the French have 
met this, as well as most other requirements of the time, in 
a most laudable manner, and now the indications of bodily 
activity are as strong in their asylums as in the British. In 
addition to numerous handicrafts pursued at the Bicetre, the 
farm of St. Anne, at a little distance containing some 30 or 
40 acres, furnishes occupation to a very large number of its 
patients. At St. Yon also the employments are varied, and 
the number engaged in them bears a considerable proportion 
to the whole,—much larger, according to its own tables, 
than in any British institution. 

The German asylums which I saw, presented no excep- 
tion to what seems to be the general opinion in Europe re- 
specting the value of labor to the insane. The establishment 
at Illenau possesses 55 acres of land, and workshops are 
provided for pursuing the trades of the joiner, the blacksmith, 
the tailor, the locksmith, and shoemaker. 

Our remarks on the moral and social condition of the pa- 
tients in the European asylums, as compared with that of 
our patients, will enable us, on a little reflection, to under. 
stand why so much more Jabor should be done by the for- 
mer. We have a much larger proportion from the higher 
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walks of life, Who, never having been accustomed to labor, 
are little disposed to engage in it when in the asylum, and 
the better education of the laboring classes induces many 
of them to resort to books and newspapers to occupy their 
time, who otherwise would have been glad to relieve the 
tedium of confinement by manual labor. Another cause» 
and perhaps it is the principal, of the difference in question, 
is the independent spirit of our patients, Accustomed to 
associate work with the idea of pecuniary profit, it is ab- 
horrent to all their notions of fair dealing to labor without 
compensation. Pay them a fair price for their work, and 
they will engage in it with all their heart, but to be required 
to labor gratuitously for those who confine them against 
their will and charge them two or three dollars a week be- 
sides, they regard as insulting as well as unjust. Neither 


are they to be moved by any plausible recommendations of 


the hygienic value of labor, for if their health would be im- 
proved by laboring for others, it would be so for a stronger 
reason, if laboring for themselves, sweetened as it would be, 
by the reflection, that they were to enjoy its pecuniary as 
well as hygienic effects. This view of the matter is con- 
stantly prompting the reply, “if I am able to work for the 
institution, | am able to work for myself;” while the doc- 
trine and example of those who make it, deter many of their 
fellow-patients from working, who would never have thought 
of refusing. In many of the foreign asylums, the patients 
receive a certain proportion of the proceeds of their labor, 
and in Great Britain, it is an almost if not quite universal 
practice, to give those who labor an extra allowance of beer 
and tobacco, and this is a sufficient inducement to bring out 
the most of those who are able to labor. I have no doubt 
that something of this kind would greatly increase the 
amount of labor in our institutions, but it is too abhorrent | 
presume, to the severe simplicity of our national tastes, to 
be thought of at present. 


Amusements and Recreations.—The contrivances resort- 
VOL. I.—ww. 
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ed to in the foreign asylums for beguiling the time of such 
as are unable or unwilling tolabor, are very much the same 
as those adopted among us. Cards, draughts, backgammon, 
bagatelle, chess, rocking-horses, &c., are very common, and 
in a few instances, I observed a billiard table. It appeared 
to me that reading was much less common than with us. 
This might have been expected in institutions a large pro- 
portion of whose inmates are unable to read at all, and as 
many more who have read too little to derive much pleasure 
from the exercise. But even among the better classes of 
patients, I saw few books lying about as compared with the 
abundance usually seen in our establishments. A newspa- 
per, I very seldom saw. They have tea-drinkings, and 
gatherings on the national holidays, and sometimes the ad- 
vent of an illustrious visitor gives rise to a festivity. At 
Gloucester I observed a happy contrivance for employing 
some of the idle hours of the male patients of the higher 
ranks, partaking of the nature of both recreation and labor. 
A patch of ground was allotted to them, in which they took 
much pride and pleasure in raising the vegetables for their 
own table. Walking or driving out into the country which 
forms so considerable a part of the recreation of our pa- 
tients, is much less practiced in the public asylums; indeed 
the pauper classes, as a general rule, are not permitted to 
leave the premises at all. Dr. Hitch of the Gloucester 
asylum has been in the habit of allowing some ten or a doz- 
en to go in az4 vut at their own discretion, but the fact is 
noticed by the Metropolitan Commissioners, with decided 
disapprobation. 

There seems to be in the English community an undue 
apprehension of danger from the insane when at large. The 
safety of the lieges is thought to require their constant de- 
tention within the asylum-walls, and the utmost jealousy is 
manifested of any attempt to relax the rigor of their con- 
finement. One of their Superintendents informed me that 
on one occasion, he permitted a few of his tranquil or con- 
valescent patients accompanied by attendants, to witness the 
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exhibition of a circus or some dramatic performance, I do 
not precisely recollect which, in the neighboring town. The 
next day to his surprise, he was severely censured in the 
newspapers of the place, for unwarrantably trifling with the 
safety of the community, by letting loose a band of luna- 
tics. The gratification experienced by these unfortunate 
fellow-men, and the safeguards provided against any harm, 
were not thought to be worth taking into the account. 

The enjoyments of the more affluent classes are also 
abridged by a popular prejudice, no less rigorous and un- 
feeling in its exactions. In Europe insanity is dreaded, not 
merely on account of the suffering it inflicts on its immedi- 
ate victim, but because it is supposed to implicate the moral 
and intellectual soundness of the rest of his family, and thus 
throws a cloud over their prospects in life. It is always a 
point on which they are exceedingly sensitive, and allusions 
to it are as cautiously avoided as if it were a matter of 
physical deformity, or moral delinquency. Its existence is 
carefully concealed, or kept out of sight as much as possi- 
ble, and many a case is placed in an asylum that would be 
perfectly harmless at home and capable of enjoying many 
of its comforts and pleasures. But even in the asylum they 
are not beyond the influence of the same prejudice. The 
isolation is required to be complete and unremitting, and the 
patient is as effectually cut off from the world as if labor- 
ing under a contagious disease for which a life-long quar- 
antine is required, that those of his own flesh and blood 
may not feel its effects. Many of his friends and acquain- 
tances, even among his own kindred, may not know the 
place of his abode, and the sight of a stranger is far from being 
a frequent event in his life. Thus the superintendent is se- 
riously hampered in the moral management of his patients, 
and is often obliged to sacrifice his own plans in regard to 
their moral welfare, to the inexorable requirements of a 
public opinion which is founded solely in ignorance and 
selfishness. A walk abroad in the country where the pa- 
tient might inhale the pure breezes of heaven as they sweep 
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over the fields, and enjoy the unrestricted motion of his 
limbs, is sometimes a forbidden pleasure, for he might possi- 
bly meet with some one who knows him. This condition of 
public opinion was often feelingly deplored by superinten- 
dents who were obliged to yield the most entire submission 
to its dictates. One of them informed me that he once 
made a party for a few of his patients to which he invited 
some of their friends from the adjacent city. The evening 
passed off very pleasantly, and he eongratulated himself 
upon the result of his endeavor to lighten, for an hour, the 
burden of the afflicted ones committed to his care. His re- 
ward was of the kind not unfrequently bestowed upon a 
good deed. He was assailed in the public prints, and charg- 
ed with exposing his patients to the world. 

With one or two exceptions, I was never permitted to ob 
serve very freely this class of patients. Hour after hour 
might be spent in the galleries and airing-grounds of the 
pauper classes, but the part of the house occupied by the 
others, although the most elaborately fitted up and furnished, 
was despatched in a few minutes. A rapid walk through 
the galleries, and a hasty lvok into the parlors and bed- 
rooms, comprised the whole of my visit there, and that was 
probably, more than would have been permitted to most 
strangers. Sometimes I was not permitted to see this class 
of patients at all. They were carefully got out of the way, 
and [ walked through apartments furnished with every con- 
trivance of elegance and luxury, but completely deserted 
by their occupants. In explanation, I was told that they 
dared not do otherwise; that, such was the peculiar sensi- 
tiveness of the public on this subject, the fact, if known, of 
some of these persons being seen by visitors, would be in- 
stantly followed by their removal. I met with more of this 
feeling in Scotland than anywhere else; while in England, 
where I should have expected to find it strongest, I thought 
the seclusion was much less rigid. 

I am not disposed to question the propriety of preserving 
the inmates of asylums from the public gaze. There is 
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nothing more abhorrent to all correct feeling, more indica- ei 
tive of a want of all sense of delicacy, than the practice of ed 
gratifying the heartless curiosity of visitors by parading the By 
delusions and grievances, the ravings and violence of those Ke t 
unfortunate people who have been sent to us for protection. iat't 
If there is ever a time when one would wish to be shielded . 
from observation, it certainly is that, when reason had de- ate F 
serted her throne, and he has become the sport of appetite ae 
or passion, or is indulging in every description of absurdity i 
and folly. But reprehensible as ajl this is, the almost mo- Ne 
nastic seclusion practiced abroad, is scarcely less so, There 
are many persons who, though unfit to be at large, or in the ' 
bosom of their families, have not become insensible to all Ach 
the delights of social intercourse. The sight of a friend’s ms 
face may excite as readily as ever, a glow of pleasing emo- it 
tion, and conversation has lost none of its power to beguile hep 
the tedious hours of confinement. Upon the convalescent og! 
patient yearning for the sight of family or friends, and with | 
the keenest relish of social enjoyment, a restricted inter- y 
course with his fellow-men is calculated to exert a restora- Cee 
tive influence, by making agreeable impressions, and dimin- had 
ishing the irksomeness of seclusion. I do not mean to say iy 
that every patient who would be pleased to have this priv- ‘4 
ilege, would be benefited by it. Some, no doubt, would be ) : 
injuriously affected, and be obliged to atone for an hour’s 4 
indulgence, by days of inordinate excitement. But it can- 4 He 
not be denied, that in every asylum there are some patients py 
who would be made happier and better, by occasionally 
seeing and conversing with their more rational fellow-men. $4 | 
The only consideration that should influence our conduct in 

this matter, should be the welfare of the patient, not the sel- 

fish feelings of friends. Intercourse with the world should 
be regarded in the light of a moral remedy of no insignifi i 
cant power, which it is as much our right and duty to us: uy 
where it is evidently beneficial, as to withold when there i uy 
reason to believe its effects would be pernicious. Its man 
agement should be left to the superintendent who is mos ok 
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able to form a correct opinion on the subject, and his decis- 
ion ought not to be affected by the squeamishness of friends 
who would convert an asylum into a prison, nor by the vul- 
gar curiosity of the public who would turn it into a show- 
house for the exhibition of the saddest infirmities of our 
nature. 


Schools.-—In a few of the English establishments, some 
attention has been given to the instruction of the patients, 
especially at Hanwell whose chaplain made the discovery, 
two or three years since, that “ patients who are unable to 
read, can be instructed in the alphabet and spelling.” I did 
not see any of their schools in operation, and know nothing 
more about them than what I learn from the published Re- 
ports. 

At St. Yon, the Bicetre, and the Salpetriere, schools for 
instruction in the rudiments of learning form part of the or- 
dinary routine of moral treatment. In the school at the last 
named hospital, which I had the pleasure of seeing once 
with M. Battelle, and subsequently with Dr. Falret in the 
course of his morning visit, the exercises consisted of read- 
ing, writing, recitations of pieces committed to memory, 
and singing, individually or collectively. In the mean time 
the most of them pursued their customary employment of 
knitting or needlework. Many a countenance beamed with 
pleasure, and an air of quiet and cheerful interest pervaded 
the whole school. There were from 80 to 100 present, and 
perhaps there would have been more, had the room been 
larger. Every request to repeat their simple lessons was 
readily complied with, with none of that mauvaise honte 
which, with us, would have closed up every mouth in the 
presence of a stranger. The superior docility and flexibil- 
ity of the French character, permit the use of school-instruc- 
tion in their hospitals for the insane, toa much greater 
extent than would be possible, I think, in ours. Still, in all 
of them, instruction of some kind or other, may be profita- 
bly introduced, for there is time enough that cannot be oc- 
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cupied in any other way, and patients enougn who, from dis- 
inclination to labor, or a desire of change would be gratified 
with the employment. Young patients, particularly, can- 
not spend a portion of their time, more pleasantly and prof- 
itably, than in the school-room. For those of more cultiva- 
ted minds, familiar lectures on scientific subjects, plentifully 
illustrated by figures and diagrams, may appropriately take 
the place of elementary instruction. Dr. Brigham of the 
Utica asylum, and Dr. Earle of the Bloomingdale, have 
taken some pains to employ their patients in this manner, 
and they represent the result to have been highly satisfac- 
tory. Indeed, nothing is to be despised which serves to re- 
lieve the tedium of confinement without carrying the mental 
excitement it may occasion, beyond the healthy point. 

At the Bicetre, I spent an hour or two in the school of 
idiots which has been instituted and carried on under the 
superintendence of Dr. Voisin. As early as 1828, Ferrus 
made the first attempt in France to develope the powers of 
idiots—which attempt has resulted in the present school of 
Voisin, which exhibits to the astonished and gratified spec- 
tator, a triumph of perseverance and skill in the cause of 
humanity that does infinite credit to the heart and under- 
standing of that gentleman. For many years he has direct- 
ed his attention to the relations between the physical organ- 
ization of children and their moral and intellectual faculties, 
and has satisfied himself as well as many others, that they 
may be reduced to certain definite principles. One of them 
is, that those peculiar mental tendencies which spring from 
abnormal conditions of the brain, are, more or less, under 
the influence of education. Acting upon this principle, he 
opened a private establishment for the training of youth ex- 
hibiting remarkable moral or intellectual manifestations, 
and whom ordinary teachers were unable to manage. An- 
other principle at which he arrived was, that every mental 
and physical talent, at all under the influence of the will, is 
susceptible of developement and improvement within defi- 
nite limits, and this he has applied to the education of idiots. 
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For this purpose, these unfortunates have been sent in large 
numbers to the Bicetre, and subjected to a regular-course of 
training by Dr. Voisin and his assistants. I found about 80 
of them, from six to fourteen years old, in the sehool-room 
with their teacher, M. Valee, going through the ordinary 
routine of their exercises. These, 1 observed were frequent- 
ly changed, for the purpose of calling different faculties into 
play without fatiguing any, and by blending instruction with 
amusement, physical exercise and agreeable impressions on 
the senses, the interest was constantly sustained, and the at- 
tention kept alive. At one moment a question in arithmetic 
or spelling was answered simultaneously; at another, they 
drew geometrical figures on a blackboard; at another, a 
song was sung by their united voices, evincing considerable. 
perception of time and harmony ; at another, they marched 
around the room by the tap of a drum beat by one of their 
own number; and anon went through some complicated 
military evolutions that quite outdid the highest tactical 
achievements of our New England militia, so far as they 
have fallen under my observation. ‘These exercises were 
interspersed with divers games and feats of skill, such as, 
leap-frog, fencing, jumping over a stick, &c., ia which each 
one strove to do his best. Finally, singing in unison, they 
left the room and proceeded to their breakfast, whither we 
followed them. Here, each one took his place at table, and 
another song was sung,* when they sat down and partook 


* From a manuscript copy of their songs given to me by M. Valee, I have. 
selected the following of which, a friend at my elbow has furnished an extem- 
pore translation that represents very well the style and sentiment of the orig- 
inal. 


CHANT POUR LA GEOMETRIE. SONG FOR GEOMETRY. 


La geometrie, Even geometry,’s 

C’ est bien amusant Pleasant enough 

Quand sa theorie When taught by us singing, 

S’ apprend en chantant And learnt in the rough. 

Plan, plan, plan, plan, rataplan, plan, Rub, rub, rub, rub, rab-a-dub, dub, 
Plan, plan, plan, rataplan, Rub, rub, rub, rub-a-dub, dub, 
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of their meal quietly and orderly. I have seen many a school 
of ordinary children, in which good manners and correct 
behavior were a less prominent trait, than in this. From 
the breakfast room, they went to play in the yards, and 
thefice to their respective trades and occupations, and thus, 
in a constant round of interesting exercises, calculated ta 
cultivate some moral, intellectual, or physical power, their 


time is passed. 


In the course of my visit, Charles Emile, whose case i8 


Pour nous la figure 
Te fait sans compas, 
Nous prenons mesure 
En marchant au pas. 
Plan, plan, &c. 


Quand on nous aligne 
a | ‘autre joints, 
Nous formons la ligne 
Compose de points. 
Plan, plan, &c. 


La droite que trace 
Une habile main, 
Est daus yn espace 
Le plus court chemin. 
Pian, plan, &c. 


Nous formons sur elle 

Notre alignement, 

Ea la parallele 

Est au second rang. 
Plan, plan, &c. 


La courbe s’impose 
En toute rigueur, 
Au groupe que pose 
Un bon monitcaur. 
Plan, plan, &c. 


Vite en seus contraire, 
D’ un pas assure, 
Partons tous pour faite 
Un doubble carre. 
Plan, plan, &c. 


All its figures for us 

Are made without compass, 

Our measures are stepped 

While making a rampus, 
Rub, rub, &c. 


When standing together 
And all in a row, 
We just form a line 


Made of points, as you know. 


Rub, rab, &c. 


And such a right line, 
Oar teachers all say, 
Just traverses space 
By the shortest way. 
Rub, rub, &e. 


Upon this we form 

Our line of parade, 

And the parallel comes 

When the next is arrayed. 
Rub, rub, &c. 


The curve too is found 
With great strictness here 
In the group that is placed 
By our teacher dear. 

Rub, rub, &c. 


And now let us try, 

While moving off there, 

To form of ourselves, 

A nice double square. 
Rub, rub, 
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described at some length by Dr. Conolly, came up, and ex- 
hibited his proficiency, which, considering the desperate 
nature of his case, was certainly remarkable. On the black- 
board he drew several geometrical figures as they were 
named to him, and again told their names when their repre- 
sentatives in wood or card were pointed out to him. He 
counted, sang, and wrote upon the black-board. His copy- 
book showed as much improvement as is witnessed in those 
of most ordinary schoolboys, and had been kept full as clean 
and smooth. As soon as they are old enough, these boys 
are taught a trade, and judging from the specimens of their 
work, it was obvious they had been taught to some purpose. 
Some of their shoes were very creditable specimens of the 
art. 

Atthe Surrey Asylum, some attention has been given to 
the improvement of idiots, and I saw several there who had 
been raised from the most degraded condition in which 
humanity can appear, and taught to behave with propriety, 
and render themselves useful. In passing through this estab- 
lishment, we met one, an adult, very busy in chopping wood. 
Mr. Hill informed me that previous to entering the asylum, 
which was not long before, he had been considered a dan- 
gerous subject, having learned nothing, and as mischievous 
as he was ignorant. Persevering, judicious, kind training» 
for a comparatively short period, had rendered him as inof- 
fensive and industrious as any one in the house. At the 
- Wakefield Asylum, much pains have been taken by Dr. and 
Mrs. Corsellis to improve the idiots that have come under 
theircharge. They told me, however, that though they had 
succeeded in improving their habits, and making them useful 
in some simple employment, they had been obliged to desist 
almost entirely, from teaching them the rudimentsof learning, 
or exciting any intellectual effort, from its tendency to bring 
on convulsions, or paroxysms of excitement. As I had heard 
nothing of this kind at the Bicetre, it occurred to me, that 
there might be some difference in the physical soundness of 
their subjects. Indeed, the existence of this fact might be 
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inferred from the different motives which lead to their ad- 
mission in the two institutions. Those only are sent to the 
English asylums, who are dangerous, orare laboring under 
diseases that require medical treatment, or some special 
attention. Among the diseases of idiots, epilepsy, or some 
other form of nervous disorder, is the most prominent, and 
would be very likely to be rendered active by exercise of 
the cerebral system. In the Bicetre, on the other hand, 
idiots are placed for the purpose of being educated, and 
though I do not know that the diseased are rejected, yet it 
is obvious that their proportion must be much less. 

Some, I am aware, are unable to see any adequate return 
for all this outlay of labor and perseverance for the purpose 
of teaching these imperfect creatures to repeat certain things 
in a parrot-like manner, and of which they can scarcely 
have more than a parrot’s comprehension. Undoubtedly, 
it cannot be expected to enlarge their minds to the compre- 
hension of abstract ideas, or render them very valuable 
members of society, but it surely is something to reclaim 
them from the dominion of mischievous propensities and 
brutal appetites, to render their deportment correct and safe 
to society, and enable them, wholly or partly, to provide 
for their own subsistence. In an economical point of view, 
setting aside the moral, the education of idiots does make 
some return for what it costs, and deserves the attention of 
the community. It may be placed therefore, on the same 
footing, as the education of the blind, and of deaf-mutes,— 
that of enabling them to do something for their own support. 
Though but few of them may be directly dangerous to 
society, yet none of them are suitable associates for the 
sound in mind, and ought to be secluded somewhere. Hos- 
pitals for the insane are not suitable places for them, for the 
social objection is equally strong, and could not furnish the 
kind of education which they require. They need estab- 
lishments expressly provided for the purpose, with proper 
teachers, and all the means and appliances of instruction and 
employment. When we have fulfilled our duty to the insane 
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who are yet suffering from the neglect of society, in cages 
and dark holes, then it is to be hoped—but not till then— 
these poor creatures will share in the public benevolence 
which now smiles upon those other classes who have been 
denied some essential gift of nature. 


Noisy Patients—The noise of excite dpatients is one of 
the most serious annoyances experienced by those who are 
tranquil, disturbing their rest at night, and morbidly exciting 
their sensibility by signs of suffering and distress. A single 
scream, or burst of vociferation may open every eye in the 
establishment, and give occasion to subsequent inquiry and 
conversation which cannot have a healthful influence. The 
effect is especially bad upon timid patients recently entered, 
whom every sound awakes, and fills with painful apprehen- 
sions. It is a disheartening thing to the Superintendent, as 
he passes from one gallery to another in his morning visit, 
to hear the frequent complaint from this class of patients, of 
being kept awake, hour after hour, by the noise of others,— 
which complaints may be mingled, perhaps, with ironical 
encomiums on the quiet of lunatic asylums which renders 
them such a suitable resort for persons of weak and irritable 
nerves. As might have been inferred from what has been 
already said, the evil in question is not so serious in the Eu- 
ropean establishments, and consequently, I presume, the 
inducements to find a remedy, have not been equally strong. 
I observed that the most common arrangement was, to place 
the class of noisy patients, in the extreme ends of the most 
remote wings. In very large establishments, they were 
placed in galleries by themselves, but more or less connected 
with the rest of the house. In the Salpetriere, they are 
placed in a row of single cells, in the rear of the other 
structures, amid trees and shrubbery, each one forming a 
separate edifice by itself. At Siegburg also, I observed, 
small detached buildings for this class. 

The choice between these arrangements is acknowledged 
to be but a choice of evils, the preference being frequently 
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given to that which seems to be least encumbered with dif- 
ficulties for the simple reason, that it has not been tried by 
him who has to decide the point. It was admitted that when 
the excited patients were in the principal building, they 
would disturb the others, because, however remote they 
might be from the centre, they were still within the sound 
of some. On the other hand, it is feared that in separate, 
remote buildings, thay are removed beyond the easy super- 
vision of the officers—a result the more to be avoided as 
they are the class most likely to be neglected, and the least 
capable of making known their wants. Mr. Tuke has stated 
that the committee of the Retreat “had almost determined 
to erect distinct wards for their worst patients, when the 
scale was turned against the plan, by the experienced matron 
of that institution, who implored the committee not to remove 
that class from her mosteasy observation, as with her utmost 
efforts, she could hardly secure for them, the treatment and 
care which she considered essential.” The evil of having 
violent and noisy patients in close proximity with others, is 
unquestionable and serious, and beyond the reach of every 
endeavor to relieve. Their liability to be neglected, how- 
ever, when in detached buildings, is not so certain. By 
constant vigilance this evil may be prevented, and the ser- 
vice be performed with as much fidelity and kindness, as 
under any other arrangement. If this were the only objec- 
tion, I think I should decide in their favor, but it may be 
doubted whether this arrangement does really accomplish the 
desired object. In the Maine Insane Hospital, the solitaries 
were nearly 100 feet from the main house, but the voices of 
their inmates were distinctly audible to the others, when the 
windows were open, as they usually are in warm weather, 
and sometimes when they were shut. At the Salpetriere 
too, I should suppose that the noise of excited patients in the 
isolated cells, would be nearly as audible as if they were in 
one of the quadrangles. In view of these difficulties, it would 
seem to be preferable to take that arrangement which is 
liable to such objections only as are not obviated in any oth- 
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er, and endeavor to make it as perfect as possible. I am 
inclined to think we can have nothing better than a distinct 
gallery in a structure running across the end of the remo- 
test wing, and insulated from it as completely as possible, 
and still communicate freely with it. If we can take advan- 
tage of any inequality in the surface of the ground, and place 
the structure in question a little below the level of that on 
which the main building rests, as has been done at the 
McLean asylum, in regard to the female solitaries, we shall 
more effectually keep out the noise, without sacrificing any 
desirable object. 


Medication.—The remarkable reform which, within a few 
years, has been effected in the moral management of the 
insane in the European establishments, has been attended by 
a corresponding change in the medical treatment. In Eng- 
land, an active system of medication in recent cases was 
universally pursued, and although the discase was acknowl- 
edged to be less under the control of drugs, than other dis- 
orders, yet the duty of administering them seemed to be no 
less imperative. Little as they could be depended upon, 
they afforded the only means from which relief could be ex- 
pected, and as usual, they received the credit of all the im- 
provement that followed, while the want of success was at- 
tributed to the inherent obstinacy of the disease itself. But 
as the wonderful efficacy of enlightened, moral treatment 
became manifest, in the same degree was lowered the esti- 
mate that had been placed upon drugs. Copious bleeding, 
purging, blistering, salivation, &c., which formed a part of 
the regular routine of treatment in the English asylums, 
are now, either entirely abandoned, or very sparingly used. 
The prevailing opinion in the foreign establishments, seemed 
to be, that medicine was capable of exerting but little direct 
influence over the cerebral disorder, and should be chiefly 
confined to those visceral derangements by which it is often 
accompanied, particularly in its early stages. Narcotics 
are given to some extent, for the purpose of procuring sleep. 
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The effect so commonly attributed to them in this country, 
of subduing mental and nervous excitement, and leading to 
convalescence, had not been recognised in any institution 
I visited, although, as I have been informed, they are used 
in some others, for their specific effects upon the disease. 
Nothing seems to be so much relied on, especially in France, 
for subduing inordinate excitement, as the warm bath pro- 
tracted for an hour or two, or the cold douche, and their 
bathing arrangements are usually on a magnificent scale, 
The statistics of the asylum at Rouen, show that “ baths 
with the sponge,” by which is meant immersion of the body 
in warm water witha sponge of cold water on the forehead 
have been given in that institution, as the rate of 60 per day. 

The comparatively small amount of medication in the 
English asylums, may be owing, not only to the little confi- 
dence felt in its efficacy, but to their large proportion of 
chronic cases, and to the peculiar constitution of most of 
their patients, in the early stage of the disorder. Very often, 
perhaps habitually, they have been subjected to a stinted al- 
lowance of food, and that chiefly vegetable, and therefore 
we might be led to expect, upon every sound principle of 
therapeutics, that their system would require a kind of med- 
ication very different from such as would be proper for the 
most of our patients who have never known the want of 
abundant and nutritious food. In England, the number of 
eases is not small, in which a nutritious diet is all that is re- 
quired to effect a cure. This condition of the system has 
led to one cliaracteristic feature of their treatment as com- 
pared with ours, and that is the great use that is made of 
malt liquors. These, more than any or all other articles 
together, are given for the purpose of subduing excitement, 
imparting a healthier tone to the system generally, and thus 
preparing the way for convalescence. They also take the 
place, to a great extent, of bark, wine, iron, and other tonics 
so extensively used with us; and many had great faith in 
their power to control excitement, even when unconnected 
with that depraved, physical condition indueed by habitual 
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er, and endeavor to make it as perfect as possible. I am 
inclined to think we can have nothing better than a distinct 
gallery in a structure running across the end of the remo- 
test wing, and insulated from it as completely as possible, 
and still communicate freely with it. If we can take advan- 
tage of any inequality in the surface of the ground, and place 
the structure in question a little below the level of that on 
which the main building rests, as has been done at the 
McLean asylum, in regard to the female solitaries, we shall 
more effectually keep out the noise, without sacrificing any 
desirable object. 


Medication.—T he remarkable reform which, within a few 
years, has been effected in the moral management of the 
insane in the European establishments, has been attended by 
a corresponding change in the medical treatment. In Eng- 
land, an active system of medication in recent cases was 
universally pursued, and although the discase was acknowl- 
edged to be less under the control of drugs, than other dis- 
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less imperative. Little as they could be depended upon, 
they afforded the only means from which relief could be ex- 
pected, and as usual, they received the credit of all the im- 
provement that followed, while the want of success was at- 
tributed to the inherent obstinacy of the disease itself. But 
as the wonderful efficacy of enlightened, moral treatment 
became manifest, in the same degree was lowered the esti- 
mate that had been placed upon drugs. Copious bleeding, 
purging, blistering, salivation, &c., which formed a part of 
the regular routine of treatment in the English asylums, 
are now, either entirely abandoned, or very sparingly used. 
The prevailing opinion in the foreign establishments, seemed 
to be, that medicine was capable of exerting but little direct 
influence over the cerebral disorder, and should be chiefly 
confined to those visceral derangements by which it is often 
accompanied, particularly in its early stages. Narcotics 
are given to some extent, for the purpose of procuring sleep. 
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The effect so commonly attributed to them in this country, 
of subduing mental and nervous excitement, and leading to 
convalescence, had not been recognised in any institution 
I visited, although, as I have been informed, they are used 
in some others, for their specific effects upon the disease. 
Nothing seems to be so much relied on, especially in France, 
for subduing inordinate excitement, as the warm bath pro- 
tracted for an hour or two, or the cold douche, and their 
bathing arrangements are usually on a magnificent scale. 
The statistics of the asylum at Rouen, show that “ baths 
with the sponge,” by which is meant immersion of the body 
in warm water witha sponge of cold water on the forehead | 
have been given in that institution, as the rate of 60 per day. 

The comparatively small amount of medication in the 
English asylums, may be owing, not only to the little confi- 
dence felt in its efficacy, but to their large proportion of 
chronic cases, and to the peculiar constitution of most of 
their patients, in the early stage of the disorder. Very often, 
perhaps habitually, they have been subjected to a stinted al- 
lowance of food, and that chiefly vegetable, and therefore 
we might be led to expect, upon every sound principle of 
therapeutics, that their system would require a kind of med- 
ication very different from such as would be proper for the 
most of our patients who have never known the want of 
abundant and nutritious food. In England, the number of 
eases isnot small, in which a nutritious diet is all that is re- 
quired to effect a cure. This condition of the system has 
led to one cliaracteristic feature of their treatment as com- 
pared with ours, and that is the great use that is made of 
malt liquors. These, more than any or all other articles 
together, are given for the purpose of subduing excitement, 
imparting a healthier tone to the system generally, and thus 
preparing the way for convalescence. They also take the 
place, to a great extent, of bark, wine, iron, and other tonics 
so extensively used with us; and many had great faith in 
their power to control excitement, even when unconnected 
with that depraved, physical condition indueed by habitual 
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pauperism. This practice is scarcely sanctioned by the 
therapeutical views that prevail in this country, but it has 
unquestionably been very successful there. It is very cer- 
tain that within the last twenty-five or thirty years, English 
medical practice has lost much of its strict, antiphlogistic 
character and that tonics and stimulants are now used, to a 
degree that would once have been regarded as incredible. 
When passing along the wards of St. Bartholemew’s hos- 
pital, | was forcibly struck with the frequent prescription of 
porter, brandy, and beef, borne upon the ticket at the head 
of the patient’s bed. Whether this is to be attributed to a 
correction of past errors, or to a change, either in the type 
of disease, or of the constitution of the people, it is no less 
certain that, in that country, the system, when under the in- 
fluence of disease, is supposed to require much oftener and 
much sooner than formerly, the support of tonic and nutri- 
tious substances. 

It must be borne in mind, however, that malt liquors are 
the national drink of the English, and, in the quantities pre- 
scribed in hospitals, cannot be regarded as a stimulant, in 
the same sense as wine and brandy. Although we may not 
have equal reason to expect from them the same service in 
the treatment of insanity, yet I think they are worthy of 
trial in a class vf cases where the condition of the system 
is not very unlike that which characterises the English 
patients, and which, | apprehend, are becoming more and 
more frequent with us. I refer to a class of females from 
the humbler walks of life, in whom frequent chi'd-bearing, 
hard labor, exposure to cold, and the cares of a growing 
family, have enfeebled the powers of a constitution never 
robust, and produced a train of functional disorders, of 
which, insanity is the last and chief. Considering how little 
impression we are able to make upon such cases by means 
of bark and wine, and the ordinary tonics, there seems to 
be a strong inducement to make trial of malt liquors. For 
anything we know from experience, they may furnish that 
precise combination of tonic, stimulant and nutritious prop- 
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erties which this peculiar condition of the constitution re- 
quires. 

I observed a prevalent custom in the foreign hospitals, 
which, though not to be regarded in the light of a medicine, 
might be supposed to have an effect on the nervous system. 
In every asylum that I visited, without a single exception, I 
believe, I observed many patients using tobacco, either by 
smoking or snuffing, but chiefly the former. To see an arti- 
cle so rigidly proscribed in our hospitals, there used with the 
utmost freedom, somewhat surprised me, and I was induced 
to make frequent inquiries relative to its effects. I found 
that no one considered it as injurious, but it was treated asa 
harmless indulgence which contributed much to the quiet 
and good humor of the patients. To the paupers it was 
mostly given asa reward for labor, but not entirely withheld 
from those who are unable to work. To the private pa- 
tients, it was allowed, of course, like any other luxury. It 
was not permitted in cases attended with much excitement, 
I was often told, but with this exception, I could not learn 
that there was any restriction upon its use, of a pathological 
nature. In some establishments, I saw that the patients 
were allowed to smoke only at certain times of the day, and 
in all, I presume, the quantity of tobacco used is strictly 
regulated. This probably, is the principal reason why its 
effects in the European institutions, are so very different 
from what they are, or are supposed to be in ours, where 
the patients obtain it clandestinely, and frequently use it to 
excess. The less degree of excitability by which the dis- 
ease is marked in Europe, may contribute, in some measure, 
perhaps, to the same result. However this may be, it seems 
to be a fair inference from their experience, that the effect of 
tobacco on the insane, is not so generally and necessarily 
bad, as we have been in the habit of supposing, and that 
under wholesome regulations, it may be made a very proper 
indulgence. 


Religious Ezercises.—In the European asylums, religious 
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observances, in some form or other, are universally adopted 
and approved of. In Great Britain, they are chiefly confined 
to a single service on Sunday, though in a few establishments 
there is a daily morning service. In France and Germany, 
the religious exercises are conducted by a chaplain who 
usually resides in the institution, and whose sole duty it is to 
minister to its spiritual necessities. At Illenau and Siegburg, 
there are both a Protestant and Catholic chaplain, who live 
in the house, and perform the service of their respective 
faiths, at stated times. In Great Britain, a chaplain usually, 
though not always, officiates, and his pastoral duties may 
or may not, be confined to the asylum. In some cases he 
resides in the house, and in all, is very liberally compensated, 
receiving between £200 and £300. In most cases, a room 
in the house is suitably fitted up, and consecrated to the pur- 
poses of acchapel. In France, the chapel is a building by 
itself, and makes a conspicuous figure in the corps des bati- 
ments. At Charenton, a beautiful chapel in the Grecian 
style rises out of the mass of the other buildings, and fur- 
nishes a pleasing relief to their architectural monotony. "At 
Siegburg. the old chapel of the monastery is used for the 
religious exercises of the asylum, for which it required but 
little alteration,—so little indeed, that while the eye rested on 
the numerous tokens of its original uses, it required no for- 
cible effort of the imagination, to summon up from the shad- 
owy past the congregation of cowled and cassocked wor- 
shippers who chanted their daily Te Deum within its walls. 
If the old monks, on whose monumental stones in the floor, 
the purple light was streaming down through the window in 
the chancel, had arisen from their graves and gathered 
around the altar, the event would have seemed but little 
more remarkable, than the spectacle now daily witnessed 
there would have seemed to them could they have seen it. 
A worshipping assembly of Benedictine monks, and one 
of lunatics in the enjoyment of every possible comfort ! 
what a striking illustration of the difference between the 
charities of their respective times. I could not help fancy- 
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ing too, that some odor of sanctity still clung to the walls 
in the rest of the house, in spite of the changes it had under- 
gone, when I observed appropriate texts of Scripture inscrib- 
ed over the doors of the rooms in the refractory wards, and 
the exhortations to Rest, Contentment, Patience, Peace, con- 
veyed in the inscription of these and other virtues over the 
doors of the quieter classes. 

That part of the British public which takes any interest 
in asylums for the insane, is disposed to attach an undue 
importance to religious exercises in the moral treatment of 
the insane. They make the common mistake of supposing 
that in mental as well as bodily disorder, the patient is equal- 
ly able and willing to profit by the consolations of religion, 
while the truth is, that, generally speaking, the insane mani- 
fest far less docility than either those who are bowed down 
with bodily infirmity, or those who are sound both in body 
and mind. But the insane are sick, and the sick stand in 
need of religous advice and consolation, and this logic has 
lead among other results, to the appointment of resident 
chaplains. Besides conducting the ordinary services, these 
gentlemen spend much of their time in the galleries, endeav- 
oring by means of conversation and the regard attached to 
the clerical character, to produce a religious impression 
conducive to the restoration of the patients. In one of the 
institutions I visited, a book was kept by the chaplain and 
open to the inspection of the Visiting Justices, in which was 
recorded from time to time some account of his professional 
labors. Among the last entries, | observed a description 
occupying several pages, of the moral and religious condi- 
tion of a certain patient. According to my own observa- 
tion, the prevailing opinion in Great Britain, respecting the 
effect of religious observances, would be correctly stated in 
the following passage from the Report of the Metropolitan 
Commissioners, were the word most substituted for many. 
“ The experience and observation of many Superintendents 
have led them to the conclusion, that the temporary eflect ceas- 
es with its cause ; and that after the conclusion of the service, 
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little or no trace is left of its soothing influence.” The prac- 
tice of having a resident chaplain, however, was condemned 
by the medical officers, without any exception at all. It was 
thought that, to render any essential service in their clerical 
character—to ave’! Juin? harm indeed—there was required 
more practical vf insanity, more knowledge of 
mankind)» their w llas unsound condition, than 
the educatr al ‘t wergymen enable them to obtain. 
To deal with apat: . s celusions without making then still 
stronger, or irritating |)* temper,requires a knowledge of 
the workings of the ins: ue mind and a tact in masiagement, 
that can be gained only by years of daily observation. With- 
out them an attempt to administer consolation, or direct the 
thoughts into healthier channels, though accompanied by 
the utmost kindness of manner, and prompted by heartfelt 
sympathy, will be as likely to offend and irritate, as to ac- 
complish the desired result. Generally speaking, the insane 
do not consider themselves as otherwise than sound, either 
in body or mind, and therefore they can see no propriety in 
being made the object of a clergyman’s special attention. 
and are somewhat disposed to receive his visits in a spirit 
very different from that which prompts them. True, their 
delusions are sometimes of a religious character, and cause 
them infinite distress of mind, but whoever expects to see 
them yielding to cheering and consoling views of religion, 
epecially presented to their notice, will certainly be disap- 
pointed. I have never known an instance in which the mind 
has not obstinately refused all relief from that quarter. The 
difficulties of the subject and the dangers which beset the 
path of the clergyman, even the most sincerely anxious to 
discharge his duties judiciously, are so clearly exposed by 
the “ Matron,” that | cannot forbear to quote some passa- 
ges from her Letter. 

“All religious teaching of the Insane should be confined 
to the public ordinances. In these the seeds of religious 
trath are scattered, and the afflicted hearers are enabled to 
pick up as much as they can bear. The mind may be di- 
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rected to, or abstracted from, the subject set forth, at the 
will of the listener. The cases are few in which the disor- 
dered intellect can bear the stretch of direct individual ap- 
plication to religious subjects ; the insane, when listening to 
the conversation of a clergyman personally applied, become 
excited, bewildered, and often violent; and I regret truth 
compels me to admit that 1 have seen many instances in 
which religious books and religious conversation have not 
only retarded recovery, but prevented cure. 

“Thave heard of patients who have recovered from a 
state of réfigious mania or despondency, confess the distress- 
ing excitement they have suffered from conversing with 
the Chaplain, and I have heard them also state that when 
he has passed them without speaking, they imagined it was 
on account of their extreme and unpardonable sinfulness. 
I have heard others admit that the mere sight of the Chap- 
lain had so distressing an effect on their minds, that during 
the state of convalescence, they have purposely avoided 
him. The fear also of doing harm, which must operate on 
the exertions of every observant and humane clergyman, 
has a tendency to reduce his communications with the pa- 
tients toa mere round of idle gossip, injurious, inasmuch as 
it lowers the degree of respect with which he ought to be 
regarded, and to however trifling an extent, occupying that 
time, which might be more profitably employed by the 
patients in active and healthful pursuits. 

“Medical and moral means are required in the cure of 
insanity, but religious conversation and reading can seldom 
be enumerated in the latter class of remedies. They almost 
invariably act like fuel added to the fire.” 

There is another objection to resident chaplains which 
ought to be conclusive, even were the others much lighter 
than they really are. Jt is so difficult to define their exact 
province in the work of restoring the disordered mind, that 
collision with the medical officers, is not an unlikely, nor 
has it been in England an unfrequent result. The latter 
may see all their efforts frustrated by what they deem the 
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injudicious course pursued by the chaplain who, however, 
cannot be made to regard it in that light; and the consequence 
is, that much ill-feeling is engendered, and a system of un- 
pleasant relations established, productive of incalculable 
evil. When it so happens that the Chaplain is a man of 
yielding nature, ready always to surrender his own views 
when conflicting with those of the medical officers, and 
always willing to make himself useful in any way that can 
be suggested, then he proves to them a valuable adjunct. 
But why risk the peace and harmony of an institution upon 
so uncertain a contingency, as the chance of obtaining a per- 
son of this description—especially for an object of doubtful 
utility? It may be said, that if the superintendent believes 
the course of the Chaplain to be injudicious, the latter can 
be replaced by a more suitable person. This is more easily 
said than done. Every one must be aware that the removal 
of an officer, however unsuitable, is, at best, a difficult and 
an unpleasant affair, and consequently, that much is usually 
suffered, before it is undertaken. But leaving all speculative 
considerations, the success of the arrangement in Great 
Britain where it has given rise to much ill-feeling and some 
scandalous scenes, has not been such as to recommend it 
very strongly to our favor. 


In the French establishments, the residence of a chaplain 
or his frequent communications with the patients, is gener- 
ally favored. But I apprehend that the character of their 
ministrations, and the ideas of their spiritual office enter- 
tained by the people, would make their influence very differ- 
ent from that of the British and American protestant clergy. 
The French priest is of a flexible temper, and easily accom- 
modates himself to circumstances. His religious exercises 
are addressed, in a great measure, to the senses, and his 
consolations fall upon the heart with a powerful sanction. 

Jacobi, | am aware, attaches much importance to the la- 
borg of resident chaplains, but if we are to insist upon the 
qualifications which he requires them to possess, it will be 
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long, probably, before we shall be able, in this country, to 
avail ourselves of their services. 


Criminal Lunatics.—The disposal of criminal lunatics, 
in which term are included those insane persons who have 
committed criminal acts while insane, as well as those 
who have become so while suffering imprisonment for their 
crimes, is now exciting considerable attention in Great Brit- 
ain and France, and has caused no little embarrassment to 
many of our Superintendents. At present, they are confined 
in public or private asylums, or jails. Bethlem, for instance, 
is the receptacle of this class furnished by the metropolitan 
district of England, amounting to 85 in number. The seri- 
ous objections against keeping these persons in jails, or 
hospitals for the insane, have induced the Metropolitan 
Commissioners to advise that a part of Bethlem, or some con- 
venient prison, should be appropriated solely to them, so that 
they shall have no communication with other patients or pris- 
oners. A similar arrangement has been recommended for 
Ireland ; and it is about being carried into effect, to a limited 
extent, in France. At the Bicetre, a building has been erect- 
ed in the rear of the others, though not quite finished at the 
time of my visit, for the accommodation of 36 inmates. It 
is ofa circular shape, with strong, thick walls, and the rooms 
are arranged around the circumference of the circle, one 
end being formed by the enclosing wall, and the other open- 
ing upon the area in the centre. In the very centre of this 
area, is a circular room for attendants, commanding a view 
of all the rooms and airing-grounds, The latter are smalj 
apartments for exercise, contiguous to the lodging rooms, 
and somewhat like the exercising yards in the recently con- 
structed prisons on the separate system. From these ar- 
rangements, I judged that the inmates are not to go out of 
the building at all, and that the confinement is to be as strict 
as that of ordinary prisons. 

I am not aware that in this country, reference has ever 
been made to this class of patients, in the arrangements of 
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any asylum for the insane, unless it may be in the new erec- 
tions at Columbus, Ohio, where at the suggestion of the 
Superintendent, Dr. Awl, some rooms of an unusually strong 
character have been provided for them. I presume, how- 
ever, it is no part of this plan, to effect a complete insula- 
tion of these patients, except perhaps, in particular cases, 
where it may be deemed necessary for their security. 

The difficulties that encompass this question, I do not pre- 
tend to remove, but a statement of them may possibly lead 
others to a more successful inquiry. In the disposal of this 
class of subjects, security is a prime consideration. Our 
insane hospitals are made strong enough to retain their in- 
mates, with the occasional exception of one of unusual per- 
severance and ingenuity. To make them so strong and 
adopt such a system of watching as to render the escape of 
sueh persons, impossible, would be to make them real pris- 
ons, instead of hospitals for weak and disordered minds ; in 
other words, to make them incompatible with the promotion 
of their rightful purposes which require that they should be 
as little like a prison, as is possible. A hospital for the 
insane, therefore, is not a proper place for persons whose 
safe keeping is implicitly required by the peace and safety 
of the community; nor am I sure that they can be made 
such by any practicable modification. A few rooms may 
be made as strong as those cf any prison, but, not to men- 
tion their disagreeable appearance, if the person is not con- 
fined all the time; if he is allowed to mingle with other in- 
mates, or enjoy any of their privileges, he has, at the time, 
the same opportunities of escape which they have. Besides, 
the impropriety of thrusting such persons into the bosom of 
a society like that of an asylum for the insane, must be too 
obvious to require much comment. Their presence will 
generally excite disagreeable impressions, and sometimes, 
feelings of disgust and loathing. ‘True, a distinct wing or 
gallery might be appropriated exclusively to them, but the 
kind of. management and service they would need, would 
be so different from such as prevails in ordinary hospitals 
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for the insane, that the unity and harmony of an establish- 
ment would be completely destroyed, and any gain that 
might accrue to the criminal Junatic himself from such an 
arrangement, would be more than counterbalanced by the 
inconvenience it would necessarily impose upon all the rest ; 
while it would be very doubtful, after all, whether we had 
done anything more than to convert a good hospital into a 
poor prison. An illustration of what may be expected from 
such arrangements, I witnessed in one of the wards appro- 
priated to criminal lunatics in Bethlem,—a space railed in 
with iron bars, a kind of cage in fact, in which were four 
patients who were supposed to be dangerous. To confine 
them to their rooms was thought to be a measure unneces- 
sarily severe, while to let them be at large would be unsafe 
to the rest; so this expedient was adopted, the best, perhaps, 
under the circumstances, but not calculated, to say the least 
of it, to exert any restorative influences upon the patients 
on either side of the bars, 

There are also objections to separate structures for this 
purpose which to me, appear to be of a most serious char- 
acter. Although relieved of the stigma which confinement 
in ordinary prisons would fix to them, the condition of their 
inmates is scarcely improved. Innocent of any criminal 
design, the victims of a disease that may happen to the best 
of us, they are subjected to all the disabilities of ordinary 
criminals, and to all the severities of penitentiary discipline. 
We cannot but shrink from the idea of thus disposing of an in- 
dividual who creditably sustained ail the relations of a citizen, 
friend and father, and perhaps, secured the esteem and grat- 
itude of the community by his public services, until, in obe- 
dience to an insane delusion which to him, had all the force 
of a divine command, he imbrued his hands in the blood of 
his family, or friend. He did no more than thousands have 
thought of doing, and many have attempted to do but were 
prevented by the interference of more vigilant and judicious 
friends. They recovered, and resumed their accustomed 
place in society, while he, in consequence of an accident 
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over which he had no control, suffers for life, a felon’s fate, 
compared with which, death would bea mercy indeed. I 
do not say that no plan of separate confinement can be pos- 
sibly devised that shall not possess these objectionable fea- 
tures, for I should be sorry to be believe that, in the resour- 
ces of an inventive philanthropy, there will never be found 
some way of obviating the difficulties that surround this 
subject. There can be no doubt of the propriety of provi- 
ding a few strong rooms in our asylums, as insulated as 
much as possible, for the accommodation of such as may be 
sent by the judicial authorities for the purpose of being ob- 
served. Some provision of this kind is absolutely necessary 
before we can encourage such a change in our methods of 
criminal procedure as will lead to a more just, humane, and 
satisfactory disposal of that increasing class of criminals 
who are suspected of insanity. 


Size of Institutions for the Insane.—It is every year be- 
coming a question of increasing importance, here as well 
as in Europe, how large can establishments for the insane be 
made, consistent with the objects they are designed to pro- 
mote. On the score of expense, the presumption seeims to 
be in favor of large ones, for it is natural to suppose that 
the greater the number of the inmates that can be properly 
cared for, the less will be the relative expense. There is 
much reason to believe, however, that this is one of those 
cases in which, propositions theoretically plausible, are not 
confirmed by experiment. It is difficult to decide the point 
of comparative cheapness by mere statistical returns of ex- 
penses, because these may be influenced by other consider- 
ations than the number of the inmates; but so far as they go 
they have been found in England, to be unfavorable to large 
hospitals. Mr. Tuke, on mentioning this fact, remarks that 
it seems as if, in these large establishments, everything must 
be done on a magnificent scale, and our daily observation 
teaches us, that frugality is oftener witnessed in connexion 
with small than with large means. It might be supposed 
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too that the greater facilities afforded by large establish- 
ments, for the more thorough and efficient employment of 
the patients in useful labor, would tend to reduce their ex- 
penses. This is unquestionably correct, but the degreein 
which this result is obtained, is so slight that it is entitled to 
a secondary consideration. It is a mistake to suppose that 
much benefit can be derived from the labor of the insane 
under the most favorable circumstances. In Hanwell where 
the number of patients is near one thousand, the Steward 
informed me that they cleared about £59, in their shoe-shop, 
and a little more, in the tailor’s shop. At this rate, the ag- 
gregate of all their profits would reduce but little, the expen- 
ses of such a large establishment as that at Hanwell. Sim- 
ilar results have occurred in our own institutions, but it 
would be out of place here to enter into the details of this 
subject. 


The only essential point then is, the maximum number of 


patients that can receive the care and attention their case re- 
quires, irrespective of considerations of economy. The de- 
termination of this point depends on the social and patho- 
logical condition of the patients, and some circumstances 
peculiar to each particular case. Curable patients require 
far more care and attention, than the incurable. Many of 
the former require medical treatment, and the effect of the 
medicine must be often and carefully ascertained. Much 
time and research are also required, to become acquainted 
with their thoughts and feelings, and to ascertain what 
changes they undergo from time to time. Their whims, hu- 
mors, and caprices must also be carefully watched, and no 
favorable opportunity must be lost for promoting the pa- 
tients restoration, by suitably directing his labors and amuse- 
ments, and turning his thoughts into healthier channels. 
The services required by the incurable, are less numerous 


and exacting. Their condition being more fixed, and but- 


little hope entertained of recovery, they need much less of 
the immediate attention of the superintendent. 
Patients from the poor and laboring classes, require less 
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attention than those from the educated and affluent. In the 
former, the tedium of confinement is lessened by their fond- 
ness of labor; and their ignorance of wants which cannot be 
gratified in their circumstances, prevents much of that ill- 
humor, and constant carking care which disturb so much 
the equanimity of the other class, and render it a far more 
difficult and serious charge. The one may be easily paci- 
fied, perhaps, by a walk in the country, or by some favorite 
employment, while the other can only be satisfied by long 
and repeated interviews with the superintendent. It is obvi- 
ous also that the correspondence connected with the curable, 
and the educated and affluent patients, as well as the per- 
sonal communications of the superintendent with their friends 
must occupy much more of his time. 

Dr. Conolly, though in favor of large establishments, fix- 
es the maximum number of patients, at 400. But it must 
be borne in mind that he has reference to county asylums, 
or others of a similar character, in which the patients may 
be chiefly paupers, and chiefly incurable, and that their wants 
and caprices, as compared with those of such patients in our 
institutions, are fewer and more easily gratified ; that the 
correspondence connected with them is but trifling ; and that 
the visits of friends are at stated times, but few and far be- 
tween, and seldom attended with those tedious discussions 
that lead to nothing but to consume the time of the superin- 
tendent. I have no doubt that an establishment snch as Dr, 
Conolly has reference to, could be more easily managed 
than one of our State asylums, with half the number of pa- 
tients. Jacobi fixes the maximum number of patients, in a 
model, curative institution, that is, one that shall receive on- 
ly curable patients, at 200. But when we consider that 
many of these would be paupers who would occupy much 
jess of the superintendent’s time, than the same class would 
in our asylums, and that the corps of officers which he deems 
necessary, is nearly double the number ever adopted in this 
country, we shall be constrained to reduce somewhat the 
number of patients proper for our institutions. The English 
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Metropolitan Commissioners think that an asylum for cura- 
ble patients should not contain over 250, and that 200 is a 
more desirable nuaber. In view of testimony like this, we 
should have stronger evidence than I have yet seen, to war- 
rant us in believing that we shall be ultimately satisfied 
with institutions carried to the extent they have been, in a 
few instances, in this country. 


In concluding these observations, I would explicitly bear 
my testimony to the high condition of the institutions I had 
the pleasure of seeing. It is alike honorable to their super- 
intendents and gratifying to the friends of humanity, that the 
reform in the care of the insane, so nobly begun by Pinel 
and so throughly effected at the York Retreat, nearly a half 
century ago, under the auspices of a clear-headed, warm- 
hearted Quaker who, true to his faith, conceived the idea, 
that the insane as well as the sane, could best be managed 
in the spirit of peace and good-will, has finally prevailed in 
every considerable establishment in Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. There can now be no fear that future pro- 
gress in this interesting branch of benevolent exertion, will 
be slow or vacillating. Under the guidance of Lord Ash- 
ley, whose untiring efforts in this cause have won for hima 
place among the benefactors of the race, a noble step was 
taken by the English Parliament at its last session, in provi- 
ding asylums in every county in the kingdom, for the cura- 
bly insane poor. 

I cannot neglect the present opportunity, to express the 
gratitude I feel, for the attentions I received from the gentle - 
men connected with the institutions that I examined. The 
courtesy with which everything of a professional nature 
within their charge, was brought under my observation, was 
only equalled by the kindness and hospitality that placed 
me at once on the footing of an old and esteemed acquain- 
tance. To Dr. Reid of London, whose labors in the art of 
warming and ventilation, have given him an honorable ce- 
lebrity on both sides of the Atlantic, and to M. Battelle of 
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Paris, Director in the Commission of cival hospitals, upon 
whom I had no claim beyond that of a self-introduced stran- 
ger, Iam also under deep obligations, for their unwearied 
endeavors to promote my professional objects, as well as for 
many friendly offices which I can never forget. If any of 
these gentlemen should be induced, for like purposes, to visit 
my own country, I hope they will have equal reason to re- 
member their visit with feelings of gratitude and pleasure. 


MISCELLANY. 


SECOND MEETING OF THE “ ASSOCIATION OF THE MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 
FOR THE INSANE.” 


This Association, it will be recollected, held its first ses- 
sion at Philadelphia in October 1844, The second meeting 
is to be at Washington, the 11th of May next. 


Atthe Meeting in Philadelphia the following gentlemen 
were present. 

Dr. Samuel B. Woodward, of the Massachusetts State 
Lunatic Hospital, at Worcester. 

Dr. Isaac Ray, of the Maine Insane Hospital, at Augusta. 

Dr. Luther V. Bell, of the McLean Asylum for the In- 
sane, Somerville, Mass. 

Dr. C. H. Stedman, of the Boston Lunatic Asylum. 

Dr. N. Cutter, of the Pepperell Private Asylum, Mass. 

Dr. John 8. Butler, of the Connecticut Retreat for the 
Insane, at Hartford. 

Dr. Amariah Brigham, of the New York State Lunatic 
Asylum, at Utica. 

Dr. Samuel White, of the Hudson Lunatic Asylum, at 
Hudson, N. Y. 
Dr. Pliny Earle, of the Bloomingdale Asylum, N. Y. 
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Dr. Thomas S. Kirkbride, of the Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal for the Insane, at Philadelphia. 

Dr. William M. Awl, of the Ohio Lunatic Asylum, at 
Columbus. 

Dr. Francis T. Stribling, of the Western Asylum of 
Virginia, at Staunton. 

Dr. John M. Galt, of the Eastern Asylum of Virginia, 
at Williamsburg. 

It is presumed that the same gentlemen will meet at Wash- 
ington, with the exception of the Vice President of the As- 
sociation, Dr. White of Hudson, who has since deceased. 

In addition-we expect Medical Gentlemen at the head of 
other Institutions for the Insane not heretofore represented, 
will be present—viz. from New Hampshire 1, Vermont 1, 
Rhode Island 1, City of New York 2, Friends Asylum 
Philadelphia 1, Maryland 2, South Carolina 1, Georgia 1, 
Tennessee 1. 

We also hope invitations will be extended to gentlemen 
in Canada who have charge of similar establishments and 
also to Physicians in the United States who have heretofore 
had the care of Institutions for the Insane. 

At the first meeting several important subjects were re- 
ferred to committees—from whom Reports will be expect- 
ed at the coming session. The subjects thus referred, and 
the chairman of the Committees, are as follows: 

1. On the moral treatment of Insanity—Dr. Brigham. 

2. On the medical treatment of Insanity—Dr. Wood- 
ward. 

3. On restraint and restraining apparatus,—Dr. Bell. 

4. On the construction of Hospitals for the Insane——Dr. 
Awl. 

5. On the Jurisprud nce of Insanity,—Dr. Ray. 

6 On the prevention of suicide,—Dr. Butler. 

7. On the organization of Hospitals for the Insane and 
ona Manual for attendants,—Dr. Kirkbride. 

8. On the Statistics of Insanity,—Dr. Earle. 

9. On the support of the Pauper Insane,—Dr. Stribling. 
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10. On Asylums for Idiots and the Demented,—Dr. 
Brigham. 

11. On Chapels and Chaplains in Insane Hospitals,—Dr. 
Butler. 

12. On Post-mortem Examinations,—Dr. Kirkbride. 

13. On comparative advantage of treatment in Hospitals 
and in private practice—Dr. Ray. 

14. On Asylums for colored persons,—Dr. Galt. 

15. On the propef provisions for Insane Prisoners,—Dr, 
Brigham. 

16. On the causes and prevention of Insanity,—Dr. Strib- 
ling. 


ASYLUMS AND SCHOOLS FOR IDIOTS. 


Public attention, particularly in the State of New York, 
has recently been called to the necessity of making better 
provision for the idiotic, Asylums and Schools for this neg- 
lected class have been recommended. 

Dr. Brigham in his Annual Report to the Managers of 
the N. Y. State Lunatic Asylum, presented to the Legisla- 
ture at the present session, treats of this subject; and Dr. 
Backus, member of the Senate, has presented to that body 
an elaborate and very interesting Report on Schools for 
Idiots. The Report when read in the Senate was listened 
to with marked attention. Three times the usual number 
were ordered to be printed We indulge strong hopes that 
immediate and favorable action will be had upon the subject. 

We commend to the attention of the reader the observa- 
tions of Dr. Ray on the education of idiots in Europe in the 
present number of the Journal, and also the following ex- 
tract from a letter from a distinguished American Physician 
travelling in Germany to a friend in this country. 


“T must appropriate the remainder of my sheet to still another enterprise, 
hardly less wonderful than that of which I have been speaking (teaching the 
deaf and dumb to speak) undertaken within a few years by the Director of 
the Berlin institution. This is a school forthe education of imbecile children. 
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The distinguished physiologist, Dr. Muller, had already spoken to me of this 
establishment, and after we had gone through the apartments of the deaf and 
dumb, the good Director took us into a little room where, seated around a ta- 
ble, engaged in their studies, were some ei,,:t or ten of these poor creatures, 
boys and girls, with faces more or less indicative of the absence of reason. 

The results of his efforts, thus far, have been remarkbly ind most satisfactorily 
successful. One little fellow, with a more thoughtful and intelligent face, in- 
terested us exceedingly. He was very intently and earnestly at work, writing 
upon his slate ; and still, for three months after his entrance, he was unable to 
fix either his attention or his eyes upon anything! Another boy considerably 
advanced—we cannot say in the recovery—but in this creation or development 
of his reason, was endeavoring to instruct a third on whose face still rested the 
blank and void expression of idiocy. 

Such are the labors that are going quietly and noiselessly on under this hal- 
lowed roof:—the lamp of reason lighted,—not in bosoms where passion or dis- 
ease had extinguished or disarmed it, but where it had never been kindled,—and 
the dumb literally made to speak !” 


Are there no wealthy individuals in our country who are 
willing to appropriate a part of the fortune with which they 
are blessed to the permanent relief of this most pitiable class 
of our fellow creatures ? 

We know not of an enterprise of benevolence more 
worthy of such support and patronage. 

The celebrated Dean Swift, it may be recollected, gave 
the bulk of his fortune to a somewhat similar object, and 
the amount of good that has resulted has been immense. 
He invested £11,000, for the purpose of erecting and en- 
dowing withthe income, a Hospital for Idiots and Lunatics. 
The property left by the Dean increased in value, so that 
now the Hospital which he establihsed accommodates 144 
patients, 87 of whom are supported there wholly by the in- 
come from the Dean’s legacy, and 57 more at a trifling 
expense. 

It is somewhat singular that Dean Swift, should, when in 
health, thus provide by will for the relief of sufferings which 
he subsequent!y endured for many years. He was for some- 
time insane, and finally sunk into an idiotic state, and thus 
remained for four or five years previous to his death. 

The noble charity he thus provided was named by him- 
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self “St. Patrick’s Hospital”—but it is generally called 
“Swift’s Hospital.” 


FAIR AT THE STATE LUNATIC ASYLUM-—UTICA N. Y. 


The Third Annual Fair given by the inmates of this no- 
ble charity was held on the afternoon of February the 19th 
inst. The lower hall of the South wing was thrown open 
to visitors, where were arrayed on tables, the various articles 
to tempt their liberality. These tables were attended by 
the inmates, assisted by ladies of the city, whose services 
were kindly volunteered. The ladies’ table was appropria- 
ted to the productions of the needle, embroidery, worsted 
flowers, pen-wipers, socks, stockings, and articles of a simi- 
lar character, which the fair venders passed off upon cus- 
tomers with as much readiness as if they had been bred be- 
hind counters. Another table, which attracted great admi- 
ration, displayed the productions of the famous Whittling 
School, and very excellent specimens they were of Yankee 
ingenuity and taste, in that line, rivaling the Swiss and Ger- 
man schools. Salad spoons and forks, paper knives, wooden 
chairs, ships, canal boats, cake-stamps, wagons, sleighs, 
sheep, goats, monkeys, rattles, geese feathered with tooth 
picks, nimble jacks, and regiments of soldiers in marching 
order for Oregon, formed part of the show ; and the work- 
manship and finish of most of them were admirable. A 
patient was pointed out to us, who had been recovered from 
moods of great despondency by the whittling exercise, 
which seemed to accord with his taste, and call the right 
faculties into play. 

At the end of the hall was a most tempting array of cakes 
of every variety, the produce of the Asylum oven, which 
were pronounced by fair lips, to be as good to eat, as they 
were to look at; beyond which praise cannot go. 

The Postoffice was a great attraction, as usual. Not- 
withstanding that it defied the economical principle, and ad- 
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hered to old rates, no letters remained to be advertised. 
Many of them, which were exhibited for our perusal, had a 
great deal of “method in their madness,” so much as to 
cause a doubt whether some “ outside barbarians” had not 
contributed to the letter box. 

The manuscript newspapers, printed with a pen, and cir- 
culated among the inmates, excited great curiosity. Some 
of them are very handsomely executed, and contain para- 
graphs, at least as pointed and sensible as the average con- 
tents of many of our magazines. 

The fair was well attended, and was conducted through- 
out with great propriety, and to the satisfaction of the visit- 
ors.—Utica Observer. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS. 


In addition to our usual exchanges, and the Reports of 
the various Institutions for the Insane in the United States, 
that have been published since our last number, we have 
received through James M. Barnard Esq. of Boston a large 
Package of Reports of Lunatic Asylums in Great Britian. 

We have also received “ Observations and Essays on the 
Statistics of Insanity ; including an inquiry into the causes 
influencing the results of treatment in Establishments for the 
Insane: to which are added the statistics of the Retreat, near 
York. By John Thurnam, Resident Medical Superinten- 
dent of the Retreat, near York.” London 1845. also “ A 
Secret Worth Knowing. A Treatise on the most impor- 
tant subject in the World: simply to say, /nsanity, the only 
work of the kind in the United States, or, perhaps, in the 
known world, founded on general observation and truth. 
By G. Grimes, an inmate of the Lunatic Asylum of Tennes- 
see. Nashville, Tenn. 1845.” pp. 94. 

The first of the two last mentioned works is very elabo- 
rate and valuable, and the latter very curious. 
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We hope to be able to give a more extended account of 
all the above mentioned works, in a future number. 

We have also received several valuable communications 
for the Journal, which will appear in the July number. 


ASYLUM GAZETTE. 


This is the name of asmall monthiy paper published by 
the inmates of the New Hampshire Asylum for the Insane 
at Concord, at 30 cents per annum. 

Two numbers have already been issued, mostly made up 
of original articles, highly creditable to the writers and in- 
teresting to general readers. regret that some other 
name was not selected as there is danger of confounding it 
with the Asylum Journal a similar paper published at Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 


NOTICE. 


The committee appointed at the Annual Meeting of the 
New York State Medical Society in 1845, to carry into ef- 
fect a resolution passed at the same meeiing inviting a Na- 
tional Medical Convention, reported in favor of holding such 
a’ Convention in New York City in May next. They also 
Resolved to invite the Superintendents of Lunatic Asylums 
in the several States to attend the same. 

The convention is to assemble the first Tuesday in May, 
(the 5th) at the College edifice of the New York Univer- 
sity, at 10 A. M. 


CORRECTION. 


Maryland Hospital for the Insane :—In our notice of this 
excellent Institution in the Oct. number of the Journal, we 
intimated that the cases of Mania a potu received into this 
Hospital and cured, were enumerated among the recoveries 
from insanity. We find we were mistaken. They were 
not included. 
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